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PART OM! 


INTRODUCTIOir 


The Tenth Meeting of the Co-ordinating 
Committee of Southeast Asian Senior Officials on Transport 
and Communications (Coordcom) was hosted by the Asian 
Development Bank (ADB) in Manila on 26-28 October, 1971. 

2 , Except for Brunei and the Khmer Republic all the 

Members of the Coordcom attended the Meeting, namely 
Indonesia, Laos, Malaysia, Philippines, Singapore, 

Thailand and the Republic of Vietnam. 

Observers from the ADB, the United Nations 
Development Programme (UNDP) and the Governments of 
Japan, United Kingdom and the United States of America 
attended the Meeting. 

4. The Tenth Meeting of Coordoom was called 

to order by the Secretary of the Interim Secretariat 
to Coordcom, Mr. Phang Kon Hee. 



WOHKING SBSGIOHS 
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I PROOBDTffiAL AimMGHMTS 

5 , Although four flays 26-2? Octoher, 1971 v/ere 

set aside, ’the Meeting completed its "business ahead of 
schedule, ,Three Working Sessions were hold: one Session 
was held on each of the days 26, 27 and 28 October, 

In addition, leaders of delegations from Member Goveni- 
ments of Coordoom met with the Vice-President of the 
ADB, Mr. G.S, Krishna Moorthl in the aftomoon of 27 
October, 1971• 


(hr. 




(a) Election of Chairman and Vlae-Ohairmaji 

6 , At the Eirst Working Session, "Mr, Alfreda T, 
Kagawan, leader of the Philippine delegation and Mr, Aree 
Stavamana, leader of the Thai delegation, were unanimously 
elected Chairman and ITica-Chairman of the Meeting respectively. 

(b) Adoption of Agenda and Basineaa 

Arrangements 

7, The Agenda and Business Arrangements set out , 
in Boouments IS-1QM-1 and IS-10M-2 were adopted for the 
Tenth Meeting and are attached in Part Four; of this Heport, 

II BEVIEff AMD COMMfflrr OF EBAFf EBPOET 
ON TTIB SOTiTHEAST ASL'di IlBGIOML 
TRANSPORT SUHm' C'RT^-r " " 

8 , Coordoom Invited Mr, K.L, Luthra , Deputy 
Director of the Projects 7 apartment of tiie ADB and con¬ 
currently ADB Project Manager of the ETS>, and Mir, "William 
Krebs , the Consultants* Project Directorr of the RTS, 
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to introdnoe the Draft Heport on the RTS. Goordoom thanked 
Mr, Luthra and Mr, Krehs for having accepted its invitation 
and found the time to attend the Meeting. 

9, Before making his introductory remarks', Mr. Luthra 
stated th_at the Bank fait happy to host Coordcom’s Tenth 
Meeting whose primary purpose was to enable Participating 
Governments in the RTS to oome together to review and comment 
on the Draft Report of the HTS. The Bank felt a sense of 
satisfaction at having completed a task which the Participating 
Governments had entrusted upon.it, 

10, The Bank tos particularly happy that it had 
been possible for the Goordcoin to meet so soon after the 
receipt by Participating Governments of copies of the Draft 
Report. The Bank was keen that the Draft Report should be 
finalised as soon as possible, reflecting the viev^s and comments 
of Participating Governments, so that follow-up action could be 
planned and implemenbed with the minimum delay. 

11, Mr, Luthra informed Gocrdcora that the Bankas 
Steering Committee for RTS met in Manila during the week of 
October 11, 1971, following the meeting, he and Mr. Wilfred 
Ov/en, Chairman of 'the Steering Committee, visited some of the 
Participating .Countries, namely, Thailand, Malaysia, Singapore 
and Indonesia, for an exchange of view's on 'the Draft Report, 
They were most anxious to visit the Republic of Vie'tnam and 
Laos but pressure of time regrettably did not permit them to 
make the journey, 

12, The impression gathered by Mr. Luthra and Mr. Owen 
during the visit was that the Draft Heport was v/ell received. 
Although there were some deficiencies to be made good, the 
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reaction of i:h,e Governments to the fiiidings and recommendations 
of the report, on the wholes was favourable. During this visit/ 
they had hot intended to disouBs follow-up antion on the findings 
and recommendations 5 yet a lot of time vra.3 takeh by the countries 
in enthusiastic discuseion of the subject* 

13« Mr. Luthra stated that his object at this Meeting 

was to take note of the views and oormnents by the delegates 
and observers. The same was true of Mr, Krebs, In the ll^t 
of the views and coiranents, the Banlc would give the Consultants 
its views and comments bj’’ late October or early IToveraber, The 
Bank expected that the Final Report on the RTS would be ready 
by the end of the year. 

14» Mr, Luthra drev? attention to two points highlighted 

in the final report of the Steering Committee, namely; 

(a) the need for a clearly defined program 
of action over tie next 5 to 10 years| 
and 

(b) the need for the Participating Countries 
to give top priority consideration to 
the socio-economic implications of 
spending an estimated 5S91 billion on 
motor vehicles over the next 20 years, 

Witli regard to (a) above, he explained that a precise 
definition of a program for the next 5 to 10 years was 
possible only after feasibility studies of specific 
projects, Hov/ever, within this overall limitation, 
the Consultants had agreed to further define the acticn 
program for the next 5 to 10 years. Sufficient inform¬ 
ation and data were in hand to prepare such a program. 

There were many far-reaching implications with respect 
to (h) above. 


15♦ nil conclusion 5 Mr. Luthra mentioned that althou^ 

the ihrticipatine’ Countries themselves -.Tould be considering 
follow-up action individually and oolleotively throu^ Coordcom, 
the Rank was also greatly interested in follcwing up on the 
findings and recommendations. The Bank would consider detailed 
action that would follow the submission of the Final Report by 
the Consul bantso The Bank would T/eloome comments and suggestions 
by Coordcom. The 'Vice-President of the ifenk vfould meet leaders 
of delegations and that would provide another opportunity for 
discussion on follow-up action. 

16, In his introductory remarks', Mr, Krebs made the 

following points! 

(a) The report on the RTS vras a draft 
report, not a final report. 

(b) In vlev,' of (a), the report was open 
to change and improvement so that 
the best possible and most useful 
report was produced. 

(o) Written vievm', comments and suggestions 
submitted by participating Governments 
7^ere appreciated in the spirit in which 
they Yfere given, namely, to achieve the 
common purpose of making the RTS thd 
most useful possible. 

(d) The RTS Yfas merely one step in perhaps 
an endless journey in the process of 
developing the region. 

(e) V/orking with the Participating Governments 
on the RTS and attending some meetings 

of Coordcom had been a most rewarding 
experience to hia firm and to him personally. 



17„ Delegates from all the Coordcom Member Govenrmehts 

participating in the RTS submitted vmrltten views^ commants 
and suggesticjns to the Bank and its Consultants. Kiese are 
reproduced In full and are attached in Part Three, Most 
delegations highlighted certain aspects in oral presentation to 
the meeting, 

18, Mr, Luthra stated that he listened with great 

interest the presentation of the highlights of views', comments 
and suggestions on the Draft Report of the RTS, Hie assured 
Coordaom that the Bank would take account of the written views, 
comments and suggestions in its further directions to the 
ConsultantsHe .expressed heartfelt gratitude and appreciation 
to all Participating Coun'bries for "the help and the co-operation 
in' carrying out the tremendous task of the HTB, 

19» Mr, Krebs thanked Paiticipating Governments for 

their views, comments and suggestions which would be useful in. 
finallaing the report on the RTS, 

20. Mr, Lee St, Lawrence , an Observer from the United 

States, sou^t clarification on when 'the final report would be 
printed and made available. Mr, luthra outlined the schedule 
for tire production of the final report as followss 

- End' October or November first v^eek, 

^iiik submits comments and suggestions 
to ■file Consultants; 

End December or earlier, Consultants, 
submit manuscript of final report; 

- End June or later, printed final report. 

He emphasized, however*,; that it was difficult to be precise 
as to vfhen the printed report v^ould be available. 



21. Coorcioom expressed great concern that it would take 

such a long time to get printed copies of the RTS report 
availahle. It hoped that sufficient copies of the final report 
v^ould he ready for use in the preparation of the proposed 
Meeting of Ministers of Eransporation and Comraunioation scheduled 
to be held in late May or early June j 1972 < Coordcom urged the 
Bank to produce sufficient copies of the final report as soon as 
possible for use by Participating Governments as well as other 
Governmentsj International organiaations/forums and business 
enterprises involved in the development of Southeast Asia. 

22. The Secretary of the Interim Secretariat offered to 

help find ways and means of expediting the publication of enough 
copies of the final report for use in development work in the 
region. He undertook to consult Government printing presses 
in the region whether any particular one or a combination of 
a number of printing presses would undertake to print part of 
the report or the entire report as soon as possible. As a first 
step, he would consult the Malaysian Government Printer, 

III PRESEMTATIOH OH TRAMSPORTATIQN 
BKPOSmOH. 1972 PT WASECTGTON 

23. Coordcom considered that a good place and time to hold 

the proposed meeting of Ministers of Transportation and Communi- 
oations would be in Washington at the same time as the U„S, Govem- 
mentf-sponsored Transportation Exposition. The UoS, Government has 
been a strong supporter of the Coordcom effort. Eovraver, it has 
not had the opportunity to host a meeting of Coordcom. Japan, and 
nov? the Asian Development Bank, tvro observers who have also supported 
the Coordcom effort, have hosted a meeting each. Also, the Trans¬ 
portation Exposition 'would give the Ministers concerned an opportunity 
to look at the latest developments in the field of transportation. 
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2k\ Coordcom Invited Mr. C. Spurgeon, the 

manager of the Transportation Exposition, to give 

a briefing on the subject. Besides an oral presenta¬ 
tion, Mr. Spurgeon circulated copies of an information 
kit on Transportation Exposition, 1972 to leaders of 
delegations, 

25. The U.S. Government Observer delegation 
informed Coordcom that conference facilities would 

be made available by the U.S. Government in Washington 
should its member Governments decide to hold the 
meeting of Ministers in Washington. Coordcom thanked 
the U.S, delegation for the offer. 

IV FUTURE. OF COORDCOM 

26. Coordcom noted ,the Working Paper prepared by 
the Interim Secretariat on the subject (see Document 
IS-10M'-5 - "Managing The Southeast Asian Regional 
Transport Programme - Future Role of Coordcom", attached 
i.n Part Four of this Report ), 

27. Delegates from Malaysia, the Republic of 
Vietnam, Thailand, the Philippines, Indonesia and 
Singapore spoke.in favour of continuing the Coordcom, 
but with more defined functions, and wider and stronger 
support from the Member Governments, Observers and 
other countries and international organisations. 

28. The Chief Delegate of Malaysia, Mir, Bashah 
bin Nordin stated that there was no other way except 


to continue and strengthen the Coordcom and its Secretariat 




if effective follow-up action was to be taken on the 
RTS. His Government was prepared to continue hosting 
the Secretariat of Coordcom. He further stressed the 
need for Coordcom. to work closely with such regional 
bodies as ASEAN and SCAPE to avoid duplication of effort. 
Despite its interim nature„ Coordcom has done commendable 
work with assistance from UNDP, ADB and USAID. 

29. The Chief Delegate of the Republic of Vietnam, 

Mr, Hoang Mgoc Than observed that Coordcom has been 
dynamic and has made significant progress in co-operation 
in the region. He supported the continuation and’ 
strengthening of Coordcom. Ho-wever, he was or the 

view ’that if Coordcom was to develop strong ties with 
ASEAN, an organisation/which the Republic of Vi.etnam /In 
was not a member at present, his country would like 

A 

to be admitted as a member of ASE^kM. His country did 
not like Coordcom to be unduly influenced by regional 
bodies in which it was not a member. 

30. A delegate from Thailand, Mr. Amphon Tiyabhorn 
declared his country* s support for the continuation of 
Coordcom and the expansio-n of its functions. His country 
felt that this regional .effort represented by Coordcom 
has now reached the stags of tran^'tibn from preliminary 
studies to impleme’atation of specifi-c projects. As 
such, there X'?as need for conti.nuitj’’ in the organisation 
in support of this regional effort. 

31. Given the tasks ahead, Amphon felt that 


the need existed for a stronger and permanent Secretariat 



with two broad functions: administrative/executive, 
and professional/planning. It might be necessary to 
constitute an advisory group of experts to work with 
the professional/planning staff of the Secretariat. 

32. A delegate from the Philippines» Mr. Victorino 
Basco, stated that he supported the continuation and 
strengthening of Coordcom and its Secretariat. However, 
he had to consult his Government before a final decision 
could be reached. 

33. Mr. N. Gand.jar , the delegate from Indonesia, 
stated that at the Sixth Ministerial Conference for 
the Economic Development of Southeast Asia, held in 
Kuala Lumpur in May this year, his Minister proposed 
and the Conference as a whole endorsed that the Interim 
Secretariat of Coordcom be made permanent in Kuala 
Lumpur. Hia Government still held the same view. 

With regard to the detailed organisation and structure 
of the future Coordcom and its Secretariat, as outlined 
in the Working Paper IS-IOM-S, he would like to consult 
his Government before any final decision was taken. 

34. Mr, Yap Eu Win , the delegate from Singapore, 
stated that his Government would give serious considera¬ 
tion to the Working Paper IS-lOM-5. He was himself 
pleased with the content of the paper. He stressed 
that there must be a greater degree of liaison with 
other regional bodies such as ASEAN and ECAFE. Mr. Yap 
felt that the Secretariat could still be in Kuala Lumpur, 



35. The ObaerverB from the U.S. Government, Itr, Kemieth 
Rabin and Mr. Lee St. La'wretice stated that their Government was 
pleased to have assisted Coordcom progress so far. They were 
completely enthnsiaBtic about the continuation and strengthening 
of Coordcom and its Secretariat. They assured Coordcom that it 
could count on TJ.S, Government support in future. However, the 
type and amout of support would depend on the kind and amount of 
support extended by Southeast Asian Member Governments to the 
organisation. The U.S. Relegate stated that his Govenunent will 
be willing to continue considering the fvinding 'of feasloility 
studies arising from the R.T.S. 

36 , The meeting agreed in principle that Coordcom, 
and its Secretariat in Kuala lumpur, should be continued and 
strengthened on the basis of suggestions in the Working Paper 
IS-IOM^S. Members agreed in principle to contribute towards 
meeting part of the cost of the Secretariat. Coordcom urged 
tliat bilateral sources of assistance such as Japan, the United 
Kingdom, the tfeiited States of America and other donor countries', 
and multi-lateral sources of assistance such as the UNDP, ARB 
and the World Bank help Implement speciflo projects and programm 
it undertook or sponsored, 

37. Coordcom thanked the Government of Malaysia 
for hosting the Interim Secretariat during the past four 
years. It accepted the Malaysian Government's offer to hpst 
the strengthened Secretariat of Coordcom, 

38, Members agreed to report to their Governments 
the agreement in principle on the continuation and 
strengthening of Coordoom and its Secretariat, and the 
financing of the Secretariat and to transmit the deoiBions 



of their Govertunents to the Secretariat before the 
end of this year. 


V PROPOSED 1972 BUDGET OF SECRETARIAT 

39, Coordcom took note of the proposed expenditures 

of the Interim Secretariat in 1972 totalling approximately 
US$60,550. Members agreed to alert their Governments 
on contributions to pay for the proposed expenditures. 

Each Member Government of Coordcom vrould pay a pro 
rata share of the remainder of the proposed sum less 
a contribution by the Government of Laos, 

40. The Secretary informed Coordcom that there would 
probably be about 50 per cent of the funds contributed 
in 1971 unspent by the end of the year because of the 
limited activities of the Secretariat, The total sum 
unspent would be probably US$24,000 out of the US$48,000 
contributed by Member Governments. He sought approval 
to carry forward the funds to the coming calender year 
and use them until contributions from Member Governments 
for the 1972 Budget were received. 

41, Coordcom approved the carry forward of unspent 
contributions in 1971 to fund Secretariat activities 
in 1972 until the 1972 contributions were received. 

VI PROPOSED MEETING OF SOUTHEAST 
ASIAN MINISTERS OF TRANSPORT AND 

COMMUNICATIONS 

42. Coordcom agreed in principle that in view of the 
factors outlined belov?, a meeting of Southeast Asian 



Ministers of Transportation and Communications should 
be held i.n May/June 1S72;- 

(i) the Meeting of Officials which stated 
this Coordcom regional effort was held 
in September, 1967| 

Coordcom has met ten times for business 
during four years; 
feasibility studies on a number of 
projects have been implemented; 

Southeast Asian Regional Transport 
Survey was now also complete; and 
decisions on the future of Coordcom 
and follow-up actions on the RTS need 
to be taken soon. 

43. Coordcom also agreed that the Secretariat of 
the Interim Secretariat should constitute an ad hoc 
planning group to prepare the agenda, papers and other 
matters for the proposed meeting. 

VII OTHER OTTERS 

44. Coordcom noted a suggestion by the Secretary 
that regional projects identified by the RTS needing 
assistance for feasibility studies should be forviarded 
for processing by the Secretariat as soon as possible. 

It was informed that there were possible funds to financ 


(li) 

(iii) 

(iv) 

(v) 


these studies. 



VIII M™ MD VBtroE OF MCI ^lEBEENG 


45* Ooordcom decided that it should hold a meeting 

to finalise the pre|aratlons for the meeting of Ministers, 

It accepted the offer of the Government of Malaysia to host the 
next meeting of Coordcom in Kuala lumpm: in March 1972* 

EC aQNFimrifl.iioH of eegobii of mebthtg 

46 , Coordcom approved the Press Release on its 

Tenth Meeting as shorn in Part Four of "this Report. 

It also approved this Report as a true record of its 
Tenth Meeting. 

47* Coordcom thanked the ADR for hosting its Tenth 

Meeting and for its generous hospitality, 

48 , The Chairman, Iilr, Alfredo T, Kagawan, expressed 

his appreciation to all Members of Coordcom, Observers 
and Interim Secretariat and Conference Staff for helping 
him steer the Tenth Meeting of Coordcom to a successful 
conclusion. 

Savoy Hotel, 

Manila, 

28 October, I 97 I• 
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COUNTRY COMMENTS ON RTS 


INDONESIA 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


1 . 


National Investment Program ; The Regional Transport 
Study , TRS has an transport investment program for 
Indonesia between $800 to $1,000 million for the decade 
of the seventies. The higher estimate includes the 
complete rehabilitation of the railraods for $148 million 
as well as those highwasy recommended by UNDP/IBRD 
Highway Services Team with rates of-return as lo\v as 9%- 
In addition, $50 million was included as a high estimate 
of the investment required for inland waterways.^ 


Table 1 gives the. high and low estimates of the transport 
investment program for Indonesia. 


The RTS needs a better Summary of Transport Investment 
Requirements than Table VIII-9r since it is difficult to 
relate this summary to the modal investment plans. A 
more comprehensive summary should break the investment 
program down on a country, modal, and time periods 
basis. The time periods should be for, 1970-1975, 1975- 
1980, and 1980-1990. 


2. Regional Program; The short term regional programs outr 

lined in the RTS do not require large capital outlays. 

There are two projects: maritime navaida and flight ins¬ 
pection service; both these projects combined need less 
than $20 million to be implemented. 

Most regional projects are institutional in nature having 
limited capital investment requirements. Some of them are: 

a. Training programs, 

b. Centralized coordination of transport research, 

c. Standardization of equipment for the regional airlines. 

d. Regional charter exchange for shipping. 

Other opportunities for regional cooperation might be to 
coordinate the purchase of the standardized Southeast Asia 
(SEA) all purposes ships or to enter a major world wide 
container ship consortium- if containerization can be 
proved to be justifiable in Indonesia. 


1.. Altho'ttgh this mode was discussed by RTS, this 
investment was not included in the RTS program. 



3. 


Basic Data Assumptions 1970 


a. Population is given as 122 million, and 3 ranges 
developed, whicli only show a difference of 2 mil¬ 
lion by 1980. Unitl 1971 Census results are known, 
this assumption is dangerous. The 1970 election 
Census indicated a population of 115 million. TCAS 
estimates, working from 1968 Provincial estimates 
and growth rates, assume a population of 118 million. 
1980 projections could be between 144 million, and 
157 million, Regional estimates and projections are 
also que^tinnable, Java is possibly over-estimated 
and the Eastern areas underestimated. Errors in 
population estimates and projections. 


b. Imports and Exports 


1970 estimates of 

imports show large 

errors when 

compared with C. 

B. S. statistics; 



Reports 

C. B.S. 


Estimates 

GIF Rpi 


FOB Rps. 

xio'5 

Imports 

Consumer goods 

259 

86 

Raw materials 

60 

131 

Capital goods 

101 

121 

Total 

420 

338 

Services 

25 


Total c. i. f. value of Imports 

445 

338 

Exports FOB 

370 

382 


1) Converted at Rps. 378« US $1 


Source C. B.S. Bulletin Economic August 1971 



c. 


Food Consv-iaption 


Cereal consuniption in the report reaiains static on a 
per capita basis for the period, at 9S k,g, for rice 
and 2.6 k,g, for maize, while cassava, a staple 
food-crop is not Included at all, FAO minimum 
subsistence for rice is 100 k.g. per capita; and 
there is little doubt that with rising incomes, 
rice consumption per capita will grow. The USAID 
rice, marketing study indicates o. natioiial average 
of 130 k.g. per capita by 1980, In addition, regional 
cereal consumption varies greatly in Indonesia, and 
such variations and their projections have not been 
built into the model. 

<2• Exports of forest products 

P».eport-estimates are 3,7 inillicn metre in 1970, 
rising to 7 million by 1980. Actual exports reported 
for 1970 were 8,0 million, and projections to 1980 
indicate a volume of + 20 million. 


Commodity floxcs 

Land flows . Wo comment can be given on parameters, 
as Highway data is not yet available. 

Sea flews . Due to the Reports’ exaggerated import 
data for 1979, and its high population estimate, 
import flows appear to be too high for 1980 prcjec- 
tions, 

Port loadings . The Report includes forest products 
and minerals in pert loadings; but these commodities 
like petroleum, will probably use special facilities 
and not impose a load on conventional port capacities. 

d. Both Tandjung Priok and Surabaja leadings appear to 
be Coo high for 1980 projections, 

e. The impcrtance of Bitung appears to be overstressed, 
while chat of Palembang (or an alternate port facility) 
in the S, Sumatra area, appears to be under estimated. 



MODAL COMMENTS 


5. Maritime 


General ! This mode includes the investment programs for both 
ports and shipping. There are a number of conceptual problems 
in the analysis of this mode. The most obvious is the use of 
different discount rates; 8% for the shipping program and 15% 
for port projects, 1 No discussion is given as to why these 
different rates are used. A possible reason for doing this 
is that many investments in shipping outlined by RTS have 
rates of return less than 15% making the net present value 
and the benefit cost ratio, if 15% was used respectively 
negative and less than one. Conceptually, it is difficult 
to imagine that all SEA nations have the same opportunity 
cost of capital, 8% or 15%., as implied by RTS. In Indonesia, 
IBRD suggests that its consultants use 20% as the estimated 
opportunity cost of capital, and in Thailand 127o is generally 
used. Indonesia which is recovering from a period of dis” 
investment should have a higher opportunity cost of capital 
than nations vjhich have made considerable investment in 
transport infrastructure over the past 10 years. It is 
realized that comparing investment programs with different 
discount rates is difficult. A discussion of this topic 
by RTS might aid in a better understanding of these concep¬ 
tual problems. 

Table 2 gives the Maritime Investment Recommendations for 
Indonesia and Table 3 gives the regional investments in 
this sector. 

b. Ports ; The ports projects lean heavily on investments in 
infra-structure needed for container ports at Belawan, 

Tandjung Priok, Surabaja, and Bitung. RTS admits that 
containerization involves a "high technological risk". 

It is recommended that a more cautious approach to invest¬ 
ments in these facilities should be followed than the one 
suggested by RTS. 

Presently, 82% of the world's container ships are in trades 
with the North American continent where containerization first 
began. 2 Containerization received a boost from the "Land 
bridge" concept developed in the United States which required 
that cargoes shipped by containers and institutions directly 
involved in containerization have these characteristics; 

(1) Cargoes should be shipped over long distances using more 
than one mode of transport. This requires that containers 
should be compatible xjith the equipment using the rail 
and highway systems as well as the load limitations 
imposed by these systems. 

(2) Cargoes should have high values to volume and should 
generally be homogenous, 

(3) The institutional, marketing, terminal and distribution 
systems should lend themselves to quick turn around 
times and high load factors 


1. 15% is also used for land transnort projectsi 

2. RTS, Book 2, Part IV from Table*IV-10 



(4.) Administrative acceptance of the container 

concept shohid be assured, i.e^ Bills of Lading for 
goods traversing national borders must be accepted 
without an inspection of the coritents of the containers. 

At present, Indonesians foreign trade, 
institutional constraints and distribution fey^tem do 
not lend themselves to a rapid growth in this system of 
cargo handling. Other technologically advanced systems 
such as LASH (lighter aboard ship) might be better 
suited for Indonesia. A wait and see attitude might be 
the best option prior to committing large sums of money 
in container facilities. 

In light of this criticism, the investment 
program outlined by the RTS should Include two 
alternate investment schemes; 

1) The present investment recommendations, 
and 

2) An alternate approach where container- 
ization will play a less dominant role. 

More evidence should be provided to support 
moving the major port of Sulawesi from Makassar to Bitung. 

Shipping;: ; Other than a containership, the large, 
technologically specialized ships have rates of return 
less than 20%. See Table 4. This would indicate that 
futtire investments in these vessels should be scrutinized 
carefully. Although the RTS does not include invest¬ 
ments in rehabilitating the exist Indonesia inter- 
insular fleet, large investments will be needed to 
recondition this fleet and make it seaworthy, 

RTS indicates that the replacement of the existing 
fleet will begin after 1975. It would seem that the 
replacement of the present fleet should begin prior 
to 1975 especially in light of these points: 1) Its 
general disrepair, 2) Its high age and, 3) The 
resulting low utilization and high cost of operation. 


1) The cost of rehabilitating the dry docks in 
Indonesia was not including in this RTS 
investment program although this was given 
high priority by the RTS, 



The RTS reconmends using,a Southeast Asia all purpose ship 
for coastal and inter-island trades. The utilization of 
this vessel in ton-miles per DVJT is roughly 18 times tha-t 
of the present average of the Indonesian fleet sailing in 
inter-insular trades 5 furthermore, it is A.S times more 
efficient than the modern conventional domestic cargo 
vessel. 1 / These figures seem hnduly high and cannot be 
accepted, unless they can be justified with a nidre detailed 
explanation than is included in RTS, In addition the 
high utilization of the SEA ship might explain why the 
rates of return afe so high on these ships when they arc 
compared with other ships (see Table 5). 

The unit cost of the SEA ship seems to contradict a 
commonly accepted rule of thumb that the unit cost per 
dead weight ton (DWT) decreases as the size of the vessel 
increases (see Table 6 ). In developing the shipping 
investment program for Indonesia, another unit cost is 
used (see Table 5). The sizes of the SEA ships investi¬ 
gated should include vessels between 700 DWT and 1000 DWT 
so that smaller ports can be served by them and a higher 
frequency of service can be offered at smaller and larger 
ports. 

Table 5 The RTS SEA 'All Purpose Ship 







Used in RTS 



RTS Recommended Sizes 

Investment 






Program 



1 

1 

1 

2 

Size in DWT 


2500 

4500 

6500 

(unspecified) 

Unit cost in 

$/DWT 

400 

500 

500 

658 

IRR in V. 


32 

32 

35 

- 

Sources: 1. 

Book 

1. Part 

1 from Tables III- 

10 and 11 . 

2 . 

Book 

2 5 Part 

4 p. 102, 

$7.9 million 


12000 DWT 

Note: IRR is the internal rate of return. 

Since considerable investment is anticipated in shipping, 
the backup cost data should be made available in order to 
calculate the operating costs using other assumptions 
that closely approximate the Indonesia .situation. 

The tug and barge combination provides an inexpensive 
method of shipping and as such this method should have 
been discussed in the RTS as an S.lternate to the SEA 
all purpose ship. The barges could be tnade in Southeast 
Asia saving some foreign currency. 

l7 RTS^ Book 2, Part 4 from pp. 102 and 103 

. present, 1970, efficiency factor of 2,603 ton- 
miles per DWT for Indonesia. 

. 1975, efficiency factor of 4,000 ton- 

miles per DWT for Indonesia, 

. The efficiency factor for a SEA ships 46,667 
ton-miles per DWT. 

. The efficiency factor for a modern conventional 
domestic cargo vessel is 10,000 ton-miles per DWT. 



6, Avia tion ; 

4, The .RTS indicates tiiat Kemajoran airport does not have 
to be moved for the next 20 years. The S. M. Parsons report 
of the Djakarta International Airport indicates, that the most 
appropriate time to move to the new airport is 1980. Other 
investments include the expansion of the facilities at Bali 
International airport, the continual development of airports 
throughout Indonesia, the rehabilitation of the air academy 
and air operations support facilities. Table 5 gives the 
aviation investments recommended in Indonesia, 

Aviation does, however, offer many opportunities for regional 
cooperation: 

(1) In harmonizing bilateral agreements on landing rights, 

(2) In negotiating tariff levels for air fares, and 
(3j In promoting the growth of tourism, 

b. The major short comings of the -ilTS in this mode are; 

(l) No evaluations of the investments are made for this mode 
i, e,' the benefit cost ratio and internal rates of return were 
not computed, 

f2-) An expenditure of $40 million is estimated for the improvement 
of the domestic airports over a 10 year period. No mention 
is made of on what precisely this money will be spent nor what 
portion of the investment will he allocated to the different 
airports. 

(3) The data used in estimating a requirement for $16 million for 
new aircraft (1970-1980J is not clearly stated. ^ This value 
computed by RTS seems too low. 

(4) If Bitung is going to be made into a major container port as 
recommended by RTS, the ‘size of the projected air traffic 
resulting from this, port might require upgrading the aircraft 
at to twin city, Menado, to a main domestic airport rather’ 
thr n keeping it as a secondary airport. 


1 . 


Book 2, Part V, p. 29,^^ 



7. Trans;iort ; The STS recommended investment follow 

closely those recommended by the UNDP/lBS-D Highway 
Services Team and the German Advisory Team for railroads. 


In the case of Railroads, "a preliminary modal comparison 
indicates that there is no compelling case for either rehabilitation 
or abandonment on economic grounds alone". ^ This rhodal 
comparison was a worth while undertaking and was definitely 
needed. These are the short comings of this analysis. 


(1) The analysis should bo based on the total cost over say 
zb years for transporting the cargoes and passengers by 

rail and road for each of the alternative abandonment schemes. 

(2) The cost per length of haul and per commodity should be used 
instead of the average costs for some average commodity. 

These costs should be used with an origin and destination 
matrix in order to determine which traffic would most 
likely be diverted from the railroad or if the rail system 

is improved diverted from the highway to the railroad. 

(3) The cost data for railroads which TTS used has been updated 
and is enclosed. The interest rate used in these costs is 

too low (1Z%) and should be adjusted upward, if the comparison 
is to bo internally consistent. This was not done aa far as 
it can be determined in the tITC although the highway vehicle 
operating costs ware adjusted downward from 20% to 15%. 


Although STS did not have the available data to follow the above 
analytical approach, it i,9 suggested that the comparison should 
be reworked u.sing the enclosed railroad unit costs. {Table &). 


Rased on the modal analysis RTS recommends that a more 
detailed analysis should be undertaken as soon as pcasible. 
With these reservations and recommendations, the 'ITS 
continues by allocating to railroads between $100 - $140 
million for its investment program. ^ Although no direct 
reference is made to this program in the RTS, 


Table 7 summarizes the land transport infrastructure 
investment recommendat; jns giving both a low aid a high 
estimates depending on whether or not projects identified 
by sources other than RTS, '.he high or low value for the 
railroad and inland water transport investment programs 
are include in these estimates. The .$486. 9 million for 
highways include the rehavilitations of priority roads but 
does not include funds for a feeder road programs. 

-- cram KSOUBCE UBBARV 

^ RTS, Book 1, Part 1. p. 6 USA|t>/MANiLA 

2 

Book 1, Parti, p. -VTII-ZO, RTS adds that this project 
should be further studied by the national government. 

Thus throwing no new light on what PNK/i. investment 
plans should be. 



Table 


" REOQMBWmTIOKS ffOR INPOWISSlA 


MMllotlB ,. US^ 



19-70-1980 

1980-1990 

--i ir iinn imr Hill 

iaza:il 220 

Maritime 




Port 

83o3 

18,9 

102,2 

Vessels 

39,5 

79,<i 

110,5 

Subtotal maritid© 

122 e 8 

97.9 

220.7 

Xand Transport Intyafttr-nr^^^v-a 



Iksw estimate 

613.9 

m* 

613.9 

High estimate 

773.6 

tfk 

773.6 

Aviation 

91.8 

12.0 

103.8 

Total 




Loi? eatiiaat® 

028.5 

) 

98 S .2 ) 

109.9 

938.4 

High ©stiraat® 

1098,1 


Soureoe Tables 2,60 . and 7 of this aemc, 
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Table 2 - BSARITBIE IKVEgTKElWT REGOiaP^ W DATION FOR INDONESIA 

I9JO^f..J02 


M2S^' imssi 

A. PORTS 



, Tandjung PrioSt 

10.;7 

11 . 9 ' 

4“5* 8 

27,6 


a Surabaja 


27.3 

5*8 

34.0 


> Belaivan 

10*5 

5*8 

0,6 

16.9 


« Bitimg 

8*0 

0.6 

«v 

8,6 


, Upgj'E.de feeder ports 


- 7.0 


7.0 


« Develop a new dogp«sea 
port in S< Sumatra 



..7.5...„ 

?.*?, 


Subtotal ports 

34.2 

49.1 

18.9 

102,2 

B, 

insSSELS 






, Rehabilitation 

kl. i 

m 

„ 



, SKA kLL^FVRP SE SHIP 

«■» 

39.5 

79.0 

118.5 


. Oil Taitkers (As req^nlr^ 
ed by P.K. Pertam3.m) 
Others 

i,r« 

i.r. 

i.r. 



Subtotal 


39»5 

79.0 

116.5 

C. 

QREiraiKO (included in. port 

and Bitung)* 

projects 

at Surabajatf Belawan 

B. 

DRY0OCH (no investment levels recommended). 


Sn 

MV. AIDS 

i.i*. 

i.r. 

l,r. 


F« 

TOTAL IKVESTSfiEKT IH 
MRlTlSi® PROdEGT 

3*^.2 

88,6 

97.9 

220.7 ■• 


ir'''^rs^Qems'tS’‘'’©mtEiil^ inve&tm&nt program otictlined iia Boek 1 

Part 2 Where ooats urill be about $4<,S iaillioift spread 

o'lyer 197B^19?6 mother $18«1 Million for oositainari'" 
sat loss facilitiaa* heaviljr ooaoantrated wor -tho a® 2 tt five shears'* ^ 
2 * 50 ^ is ailoeatod 'dwisag; tho period 1970“'75 aad the reasdssdor iis, 
1975»eo« 

■a*i« *s not inolwding 

i»r» ^ .iR-ol-adad in ijegionalpro jests 

Sourcesj Book 2c ohaptor 3 TabX® 2IS-»4» Irndjung Prlok p«78« Surabaja 
p«8^0 md P.95. 



Enter world v/ide eontatear 

ship ftoasorti^ 


asXfrS 


u Ao^ir® pareal tankars! f®r palm ®il 
and other bulk 

e Acquire log and tisjbor oarrior© 

<• Aoquirc btelk carriers .for raaisee 
ores* sagaTj and possibly ric© 

Subtotal 


Ba Havaids 
Oa- o t a X 


.10 cl 

31.5 






K©te s Indon.©sla®s portion of tkeso costs isrill probably b© small 
because of the low i^tes of return these in^mstmentB offer, 


Source 


mbXe VX*»3 arid 



Notesa 1» Petroleum tankers are not included in the investment 
program for Indonesia# 

.2» This does not include the cost of containers# 
Sourcesa RTS^ BOOK Part I, Chapter III, 


AMPSHip mmBfsmsm 


> a iBatsffasjiatisiOTs.'fcaJ. (1) 

g2a® 3.3,0 

3^0© i>Jatesl;« 

»■ Rogioss^ airport Cl) 

■ 3»0 

Ball 

a Doia©etie 

Kate (4) 

SQ0©aSaE3f (-13) 

40a0 

• 

Stefetotai 

'65oS 


Ba Ala (JI»EMT20^{S SUFF0S3? 
FA<32mXBS„ . 



■ * Cft^STOloK^'ieSiS 


•. 

» .iJavsido 

' la'S4 

■ 

■« Sea^la Rosasia 



S«Jibt©tal 

■ 6a25 


C« FJteES? ■; 



a 'Ol&moBti® SBU1?iieQ 



6 SatsEsiatiffimiil s©2vl,@© 


■ - 

sabt^feal 

"16^0 

■ 

Sa 'FMGH'r mSPHCfiiJIOH PRO 

TosAi, asf?x<mL costs of |5,#« 

Ba 'TMOTJKG 

Air eeianissaioatiCT tg^teii^g 

iaO 

1 

National 

Basis 


< g» * Wi'HLa i xm 8rai» wiilrwi' irra/waaiMraewfc* «Ma»«WMMrata 

F® 0 T A 2, ;ig^0 1G3«6 




Tabie 7 « .IjjjPEAg!gRliey»B)iS imssfsmm HECCMHlSSEgiSAglOiaS 

1970 ■» 1988 


•A* Mgjiway Investwieixfe 

Milliong. . 

Sstiiante 

low 

Estimate 

,« Review by RPS 

486*9 

483*9 

« Projects Identified Soureoa^* 

other than RTS 

.ij 

86*7 


Subtotal 

375*6 

488,9 

B, Rail Road 



» Review by RTS 

148,0 

108*0 

Ga Subtotal 

723*6 

396,9 

D» Inland Waterways 



a (Nat inoluded in .Investment program 
but dieousaed by HTs), / 

50*0 

17.0 

K« T o t a 1 

773.6 . 

613.9 


Soiirc©* 1 
2. 
3 


C t 3 « 


« Boo>;fe gt, Chaptar 2 290 

• Book 2» Ohaptor 2 p» 291 

o Book Se Ghapliar 2 p. 75 okhI^ the jaost proXiHJlnaKjj' accmoaic 
justifioatioa is gi' 0 -on for this invostraesist hy K?S» but It is 
laoliJdod hero ao tfea “order of laagnetude® iavastmant roditired 
for this moda, 

Ths highway projects include the rahabilitatien of priority 
reads ^ut do not include a. feeder road progrcffi*. 

ti?rans«*5uisatra railroad was osamijaed and. analysed .by, Ef^. 
and waa ajccluded’ team the reeOYmaeHdatioRa* Xts'-oost ie 
ostimatsd at |67*5 silllloss szelMing th© additional rvoUijia 
stock which wosaM bs roqairod® 



































































































































































CDUNTRV CnWMEWTS UN RTB - LADS 


In reading the Report preaentod to the Cotittnittee, the Oolagation 
from Laos is v/erv/ surprised to note that the majority of projects have been 
excluded for Laos. But me have noted that there are some projects concerning 
our country: 


Ip LA-1^t-CR) - Lxpand regional^ airport facilities - Vientiane 

2« LA~']9(R5 - impro\/e dotnesti'c airports and racilitios - Laos 

3, LA“2S(rO - Improve the air navigation aid and aeronautical 

comniunications syatemg ' ■ 

4. LH-79CR) - Rehabilitate IG~9 from Savannakhet to Lao Oao 
(246 km) Laos-Vietnam 

5p LH-ai(R) - Construct Vientiane plain roada (195 km) - Laos 

On the uhole, ue appreciated very much the different recommenda¬ 
tions made in this Report, Secausa our country is an enclosed one,, ue have 
the interest in finding several openings to the exterior. The idea advanced 
in this Report is very important for the regional cooperation uhich our 
country needo. In particular ue hava two problems to raise: 


1, The project LA~l4(R) - being all works of airport extension 
□f Vientiano. 

a. Extension of taxluay and airplane parking with 
dapansse aid. 

b. Extension of air terminal and installation of navigation 
aids with French aid. 

All these heavy luorks will he terminoted on 1st March 1973. 
It is the reason why I insisted that the project be planned 
and financed in order that we could complete the different 
equipment designed for this airport. 

2c The project LH-79(R) - Road from Savannakhet tn Lao Bao. 

For this project, we insist that it be planned immediately 
at the end of the hostilities in Vietnam. It is because 
Oa Nang will be our new epening to the sea with Saigon and 
. Bangkok. 


October 2G, 1971 
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COUMTRY Gbl4MEI>lTS 
ON 
RTS 


MALAYSIA 

The South East Asian Reginnal Transport 
Survey Report has adequately covered the various 
transport and communications projects in the Region 
in its attempt to promote and develop a regional 
integrated network of Transport and Communications 
facilities. It is noted that the survey is not 
intended to appraise each project in detail as this 
is far beyond its capacity and resources in the short 
space of time given covering as it says seven countriesj 
nine economic sectors, six transport modes and 20 years 
of the future. Such detailed studies can be followed 
up later by the respective Governments after they are 
being identified or confirmed/recommended for im¬ 
plementation by this survey. The superiority of this 
survey vis-a-vis a project survey or even a country¬ 
wide survey is that it considers from the regional 
aspect as opposed to confining only to the needs of 
each country. Thus our project like Kuantan Port has 
more justification in this survey as it is viewed in 
terms of its importance to promote regional trade with 
countries on the South-east China sea. Stretching 
further the ferry-service betxireen Indonesia (Sumatra) 
and Malaysia should be supported by the survey to be 
given the financial aid to help the project at the 
initial period until the take off stage. In addition it 
also takes into account of other investment opportunities 
V7hieh create or stimulate demand for transport facilities. 

It is observed that it made use of the 
information and data of the previous studies, modified 
and built upon them in the light of new information, 
changing circumstances and so forth so as to save time 
and expenses. In most cases the major findings are 
the same and variances are found only in scales of 
the projects. However, certain factual corrections 
are proposed as below:- 

Book Two Chapter 1 


Page 140; 

The second para; ”No ports of any size 
on the east coast” should be amended to read, ”in 
the east coast there are only minor ports for coastal 
vessels less tha,n 1000 deadweight ions”. 

Page 150 ; 

The last sentence of para 3 should read: 

”An alternatives means of transport must be used, 
which may necessitate port, railway and highway 
developments in other ports of West Malaysia such 
as in Kuantan and Johore Eharu”. 
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Book T-ffo Ghat) ter 2 

Page 122 " Bast Malaysia - Sabah Porta 


Ihe statomen't on page 122 about the port of Koua 
Kinabalu is confusing. In the last sentence of the first para 
it states that the potential traffic© from the port s sparsely 
populated hinterland, though expected to grow does not ^ 

the necessary investment into such a port until at least l^oO, 

But In the last sentence of paragraph 2 it says just the opposite, 
auoto "It is believed that before I58O portions of this highway 
need.' to be uu-graded in order to accommodate cargo flows estimated 
at 1.5 million tons which will pass through the port by 1980 > 
the existing facilities CEinnot even cope V 7 ith the present traffic 
of barely 100,000 tons. 


In another part of the report it concludes that there 
is no need to develop Sandakan port and Sandakan port will not 
receive containers as these can be brought throu^ Kota Kina^u 
once Kota Kinabalu-Sande.kan road is completed. In view of the 
confusion and probably the consultants have not obtained enou^ 
information on these h/o ports (itota Kinabalu and Sandakan) 
their benefits as well as for correcting the erroneous statement_ 
made in the report, I reproduce below the extracts of the World 
Bank team's Appraisal Eeport on Sabah Ports dated 28th May, 1971» 


"This report appraises a project for the construction 
of two new ports in Sabah and the provision of port equipment and 
the training of port personnel. Sabah is one of the two slates of 
East Malaysia and is situated in the northern part of the island 
of Borneo 1,000 miles to the east of West Malaysia, It is momtal-- 
nous and covered with dense tropical forests, a topography which 
emphasizes the importance of ports in the State's transport system. 


Kota Kinabalu and Sandakan, There the new facilities 
are to be constructed, are tv/'o of the largest ports in Sabah, 
handling some 60^ of its imports and 80?5 of its exports. The 
existing facilities in both ports are too small to handle tsven 
the urosent ceoego volume. Eurthermore, they are too Y;ealc to 
support loads required by modem, efficient cargo—handling 
operations and are deteriorating rapidly. Consequently, port 
congestion is increasing. 


The construction in each of the ports of Kota Kinabalu 
and Sandakan consists of about 1,750 of q'uayj a transit shed, 
ancillary services', administrative and workshop buildings? con- 
sultent's services for detailed engineering and construction 
supervision, further soil investigations and hydrogra,phic studies. 



Traffic forecasts are difficult to establish 
due to lack of past statistical records. The proposed 
project will, however, yield a satisfactory economic 
return of 18% at’ Kofca K3.nabalu and 41% at Sandakan even r 
on the basis of conservative traffic forecasts. Main 
benefits will be faster turnaround of ships and lower 
handling costs. 


Economic Evaluation 


Traffic 


Present and forecast traffic volumes are 
shown in Tables 3 and 4, and summarized below. Com¬ 
parable data for earlier years are not available. 



1968 

Kota Kinabalu; 

Dry Cargo 

239 

Bulk Petroleum 

61 

Sandakan; 

Dry Cargo 

226 

Bulk Petroleum 

108 

Logs (stream) 

1,563 

Palm Oil 

2 


1969 1970 1975 1980 1985 

X^"000 tons) 


267 

305 

368 

457 

567 

54 

71 

114 

184 

296 


262 

310 

397 

509 

550 

88 

106 

191 

344 

620 

1,354 

2,036 

2,599 : 

5,317 

4,233 

5 

6 

90 

115 

130 


Logs are loaded in the stream at Sandakan and 
palm oil either in the stream or at a special facility 
and therefore neither commodity influences port capacity 
requirements. However, as e:cplained in the financial 
evaluation, both have an important effect on future SPA 
revenues, 


Dry cargo, excluding export commodities and 
imports of automobiles, is forecast to increase at 479 
per annum at Kota Kinabalu and 5% at Sandakan. Export 
commodities, and imports of automobiles and petroleum 
products were forecast individually. 

Total dry cargo is forecast to increase at 
about 4^% per annum at Kota Kinabalu and 5% at Sandakan, 
At these growth rates the proposed project v^ill provide 
sufficient capacity to 1984 at Kota Kinabalu and to 1981 
at Sandakan. If an 8% growth rate is assumed, the 
project will provide sufficient capacity to 1980 at 
Kota Kinabalu, and to 1979 at Sandakan. 

The prliicj-pal uncertainties influencing 
the traffic forecasts are; 

(a) the rate of growth of Sabah’s exports, 
particularly timber; and 

(b) the extent to which per capita income 
and consumption will be affected by 
the gro^Tth in exports. 



It Is estimattid that there is a 757o probability 
that tha grov;th rate of dry cargo traffic will be withir. 
a range of to 87o at Kota Kinabalu and 54 to 8 %% at 
Sandakan. 

Page 146 (c) 

The second and third sentences of this paragraph 
should read; '’Present major exports are metallic ores 5 
rubber and logs. Iron ore and log exports are on the 
decline but they are made up by the increase in the exports 
of ilmenlte ore and wood products". 

Page 148 Para 3(b) 

Second sentence of this paragraph should read; 
"Present ferry capacity appears adequate to handle 
traffic until 1374 only". 

Page 153 Last Sentence (spelling mistake only) 

Kuantan ■=• Garabang, 

Page 158 Fara 1(a) (only coir-ment) 

It is presumed that the Consultants are aware 
that the Government of tlalaysia is now constructing a new 
port for Kuching at Pending Point where vessels of up to 
25 ft. draft can berth alongsdsah','. The existing Kuching 
port at Tanah Puteh can take vessels up to 17 ft. draft 
only. Howeverj we are in agreement with the consultants 
that the port x^ill continue to be a feeder port to West 
Jfelaysia and Singapore. 

Page 256(e) ffelaysia 

The first sentence should read as follows: 

"klalayaia does not have any urban centre 
with more than 500,000 persons except its capital, 

Kuala Lumpur. Penang and Ipoh are the only other 
urban centres with more than 100,000, 


23rd October 1971 



COUNTRY COMMENTS ON 
RTS 

PHILIPPINES 


The afnre-mentioned Draft Final Report was reviewed 
by different agencies of the Philippine Government, some of whom 
were never included in any of qur previous Coordination Committee 
meetings. 


As a "survey" it is the general consensus that the 
Contractors did a thorough job and we do not find drastic differences 
with the findings as stated. However, it is our feeling that some 
conclusions and recommendations could have been improved upon 
considering that adequate time was alltiwed the Contractors. . We 
would refer specifically to the following; 


a. A conclusion that assumes that adequate local 
funds could be generated by the countries in 
the region for transport projects is misleading 
since in other portions of the Draft Report 
states that other non-transport infrastructure 
projects may be given higher priorities by 
some governments may not be as well off 
financially as others. 

b. Some projections, and recommendations stated 
in the Draft Report differ from those submitted 
in the Philippine Transport Survey Report which 
was completed just before the start of the 
Regional Transport Survey. No reasons were 
given for many ofj these discrepancies. 

Attached hereto are seme of the detailed comments on 
the Draft Report. | 
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Comments : 

Book Two,. Chapter I - The Economy of the Region 
■ Macroeconomic and Sectoral Rrojectjone 

The RTS projections of macroeconomic and sectoral 
variables' were based mainly on a programming model. It 
is not within the scope of this paper to question the mechanics 
of the model, nor is it pertinent to q'aestion the validity of the 
projections obtained and the assumptions inside. It is, however, 
necessary to identify the proper value of these projections,' and ' 
that is, they represent reasonable forecasts of the magnitude and 
direction of gro'wth based on. an appraisal of existing conditions ' 
and an assessment of the markdt afid prodnction^'capaoities of the 
economy. As such, they provide the proper economic Outlook 
and perspective for the objective of the survey,, which is to ideiifify 
the national and regional transport implications of future economic 
growth. 


For the Philippines, the RTS grcwth model projects a 
6.0 per ceiit annual growth for GDP (1970 prices). fOr .the period 
1970-197G, and a 6.6 per dent growth during the 20-year period 
1970-1990. Exports are also projected to grOw by an annual 
average of 8.0 par cent during 1970-ri75. These projections are, 
on the whole, consistent with those of the country's revised 4-Year 
Development Program for FY 1972-1975. The Pian model projects 
a 6. 9 per cent average annual growth for GNP during the four- 
year period. The growth of exports is likewise forecasted to be 
around 8 to 10 per cent per year. 

Implications for Transport De'vtelopment 

This section, ■which is supposed to point out the impli¬ 
cations of future economic gro'wth oil the development of transport 
facilities, is found to be inadequate, in its treatment of developments 
in the transport sector, 'V'’'hile ic correctly points out the critical 
areas in the transport sector that need to be developed and improved,, 
it does not take into ■ account the numerous infrastructure projects 
currently being undertaken that are geared towards the improvement 
of such facilities. 

In effect, the study, summarizes'whole section, by 

stating that ". the public investment program appears to have 

been inadequate both in relation to the needs of the economy and in 
comparison to other countries in similar stg.:jss of development". 

As to what particular feature of the government's infrastructure prog¬ 
ram that "appears'' to be inadequate, whether in terms of the 
amount of investments or the particular type of project involved, 
these are not explained. In the 5-year infrastructure program 
covering 1971-1975, average investments required to support the 
various projects of the government will amount to nearly Y'l. 5 
billion a year. Of this amount, around 45 per cent is earmarked 
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tor the construction, and improvement of transport facili¬ 
ties, particularly roads and bridges. Clearly, the govern¬ 
ment has placed a great deal of priority in transport 
projects and perhaps, the conclusion drawn by the study 
on the inadequacy of the program are not only anachronistic 
but also without basis. - 


Comments (on Philippine trah^t^iarts only 


The program of development of major transport faci¬ 
lities for the Philippines ae sited in the report 
are included in the 4-year Development Program for 
FY 1971-74, 


ti. On ports, we support the following recommendations: 

p (l) Restructure the present time-consuming customs 
procedures which hamper port efficiency and 
reduce port capacities. 

(2) Rehabilitate deteriorating facilities. 

(3) Maintain harbor on a continuing basis to 
prevent ailtation in order not to reduce 
port capacities, 

(4) Provide more storage areas to minimize con¬ 
gestion. 


(5j Use fender piles with rubber fenders in lieu 
of fender cltister piles.which prevents ships 
from docking alongside and use their side 
doors for unloading and u.sing the ship’s own 
gear. 


On the proposal to establish an independent port autho¬ 
rity with complete responsibility lor port operations, 
development, and maintenance to do away with the present 
split port administration, we submit the following 
comments: 


(1) The establishment of port authority for indi¬ 
vidual ports would not be practical because 
only ports of sufficient revenuew such as 
Manila, Cebu, and Davao can improve/expand 
and maintain their facilities, thus depriving 
other undeveloped but viable ports for expansion, 

(2) However, if the proposal is to establish a 
single port authority with national juris¬ 
diction over ail existing ports and maritime 
transport, the recommendation may be found 
feasible, but it has to be studied carefully 

in all its manifold aspects as it involves 
the present activities ctjio lass than three 

(3) government agencies, each of which may 



be reluctant to give up its present functions 
and responsibilities; 

(3) This proposal, therefore, should be the subject of 
an in-depth study to be participated in by the 
national reorganization committee, 

We believe the report provides guidelines in the study of port 
development, taking into consideration the problem of maritime 
transport both from the regional and local point of view and 
its interrelation with other models of transport facilities. 

On highways, we concur with the general observations of 
the report on the conditions of our networks, except on 
the following; 

(1) and the as;^alt surface crumble due 
to the heat of the trdpical sun, " -Asphalt 
surfaces crumble or deteriorate not from the 
heat of the sun but rather from prolonged 
exposure to surface water and/or recurrent 
innundation of the road located on low flat 
terrain v/hile under the action of continuous 
traffic. 

\ 

(2) ".a trip of 190 kilometers from Dadiangas 

to Gotabato takes 6 to 10 hours (average speed 

20 km/lir).'* Thera are two routes from 

Dadiangas (General Gantos) to Gotabato City. 

One route is fromGIeneral .Santos through Marbel, 

Tacurong, Midsayap and Gotabato City which 
admittedly is not a well developed and maintained 
road. The other route is from General Santos 
through Allah Valley to Gotabato which was 
constructed in accordance with the U,S, highway 
standard requirements. Although this later 
route is mostly gravel-surfaced, it is better 
maintained than the first route and motor vehicles - 
can travel much more than 20 km/hr, 

(3) "The BPK also exercises supervision over the 
construction, improvement, maintenance and 
repair of provincial and municipal roads. ” 

This is no longer true. The provincial district 
engineer directly xinder the provincial governor 
takes charge of the administration and supervision 
of these roads. 

On PNH, we concur on the findings of the RTS, The rehabilitation 
of track and roiling stocks of the existing main railway lines 
should be given the priority over the construction of the Cagayan 
Valley line. 

We agree on the observation of the RTS that, "there 






is no single executive department with overall 
responsibility for coordinating the various agencies 
involved in planning and controlling the different 
modes of transport. 

Comments: 


Book Two, Chapter IV - Maritime System of the Region 

1, While one major effort of the 'flTS has been concentrated 
on the assembly of complete data for the year 1967 (the 
most recent year for which data from all countries were 
available on cargo flow in tonnage terms), the end- 
result shown is a compilation of data from various 
publications with no indication that such data were 
cross-checked and not just taken at their face values. 

Til ere is no objection in obtaining data from other 
publications provided some random checks or verification 
have been done on the same. 

2, There was no detailed effort to correlate the economic- 
size vessels with the commodity flow studies made by 
the R.TS, Vessel equivalents, as reported, give a 
misconception of the required number of /-essels to 
carry the different types of commodities. It cannot 

be stated with certainty whether the stated equiva¬ 
lents are just what they are or they refer to the number 
and size of vessels, making so many trips a year and 
carrying the stated cargoes. If it is on the first 
instances, then the number of DWT-equivalent vessals 
have very little meaning or use, 

3, Assumptions have at times, been arbitrarily chosen 
with no logical explanation whatsoever, Had there 
been such explanatory notes, not found in the parti¬ 
cular volume, then references should have been made 
to the effect that such can be found in. other volumes. 

For instance, on pages 96-99 of the report, it is 
believed that it would give the reader a better appre¬ 
ciation of operating characteristics and costs of 
SjEA class vessels, if some explanations ware made on 
why the RTS Team adopted the assumptions that the 
economic life of the vessel is )5 years and the oppor¬ 
tunity cost of capital is 8%. Another instance can 
be found at the bottom lines of page 124, where it 
was assumed "that the .RTS fleets are being replaced 
at a rate of 5% per year while non-HTS fleets are 
being replaced at a,rate of 6% per year, and that 
the RTS fleets will grow ah a rate of 5%. 

There had been instances wherein basic shipping prin¬ 
ciples are discussed at length, and instances where 
constructive recomm.endations are given little apace 
or are stated in broad terms. 


4 . 
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5. It was stated in the report that the liTS Team carried 
the design of an all-purpose Southeast Asia (SEA) ship 
through the conceptual stage, The analysis has been 
carried out well and the results ate encouraging. 
Kowever, the projection are premised on the design 
goals enumerated bn page 98 wl>lch if scrutinized more 
closely will have some dependence on port services 
attainable at loading/discharge points' Hence, it 
may be pertinent to ask the question whether this 
aspect has been considered in arriving at the operating 
cost figures stated therein, 

6. It might help, for comparion purpo,ses, to shov/ also 
the operating cost per ton of cargo carried of a 
representative type of vessel presently used in the 
region. The statement on page 96 under summary of 
conclusions presupposes that the RTS Team, knows this, 
otherwise they would not be maldng each a conclusive 
remarks. 

7. .Furthermore, in consideration of the tight financial 

conditions of the countries in the Region., it would 
have greatly enhanced the position of the RTS Team 
on the vessel if they have presented the cost of 

converting representativo type vessels {second-hand 
tonnage) having the same df.'s.ired ship characteristics. 
Or, they could have looked at proven designs that could 
be made adaptable to the specific trades. This last 
item is made to the effect that it takes year.5 to 
develop a new ship design and then later prove its 
adaptability to the specific trade(s), it was conceived. 
The countries in the region could ill-afford such an 
experimental venture 

BOOK TWO, Chapter Y 

The report, insofar as the Republic of the Philippines 
is concerned, confirms our own findings and action programs. 
This is perhaps due to the recently-c ompleted Philippine 
Transport Survey conducted under the administration of 
UNDP, 
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■APPENDIX A 

1. That the growth model used wac fairly simple is understandable 
in view of the disparate state of sljatistics in the different 
countries in the region, While the results generated constitute 
reasonable approximations of key parameters, however, it may 
still be worthwhile to use for the Philippines, the growth mod^l 
that was developed and applied in the preparation of the Develop¬ 
ment Plan for FY 1972-1975. This should not be difficult inasmuch 
as "the system was prepared with a view to modifications"! 

2. Given the availability of more recant estimates of national accounts 
figures for the Philippines, the study’ s estimates for 1970 should 
be revised, and projections for 1975, 1920 and 1990 adjusted accor¬ 
dingly. 

3. Projections of trade flows were supposed to be based on analyses of 
future conditions rather than a mechanical extrapolation of past trends 
Yet, for source wise distribution of R.OW to i2,TS trade flows, the 
coefficients obtaining in 1970 v^ere assumed constant. If past trend 
shows some significant shift in these coefficients, it may be more 
accurate to extrapolate on past trend rather thah holding the 1970 
picture constant. 

4. The constant-1970 approach v/arrants a review especially in view of 
current developments in tlie international monetary mechanism, 
which cannot but have significant impact on trading patterns. 

5. Outside of these, however, the iterative .system used to arrive at 
nodal trade flow matrices is sound and acceptable. 


APPENDIX B 


Based on the 1970 census, the population estimate, as forwarded, is 
36. 8 million. This is 1. 3 million less than the RTS 1970 estimate for the 
Philippines of 38- 1 million which is the take-off point of its projections. 

Estimates in Thoneando 



1970 

1975 

1980 

1985 

1990 

Census 

36, 849 

42, 743 

49, 579 

57,506 

66, 705 

fl TS: Low 

38, 120 

43,427 

49, 426 

55,451 

61, 446 

Medium 

38, 120 

44, 346 

51, 985 

60,814 

70, 536 

High 

38, 120 

45,026 

54, 085 . 

64, 721 

77,646 

■Recommendation 

36, 849 

41. 979 

47,772 

53,600 

59, 389 
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The census estimates were based on the census figures of May 6, 1970 
using the 3. 01 per cent rate of growth donstant through-out the period of 
projection) On the other hand, the RTS estimates were projected on the 
basis of three varying assumptions: (1) declining fertility and mortality 
rates for the low projection; (2) constant fertility rate with a declining 
mortality rate for the high estimates; and (3) the arithmetic mean of the 
high and low projections for the medium estimates, 

Of the four, the RTS low projection' a growth rates seem to be the 
most realistic. They closely represent the expected outcome of the currently 
small-scale and semi-official family planning action progra.ms being under¬ 
taken primarily by the private sector. In time, the public sector is expected 
ho join the project. However, its starting point figure of 38; 1 million is 
inapplicable; since the census estimate is already available. 

Taking into consideration the above, a compromise projection is 
recommended; wherein the 1970 census iigure and the RTS low projection 
growth rates are used. 


APPENDIX D, PART I 


The two Cotabato provinces are not mentioned as among the major 
rice growing areas of the country. Within the projection period, 
the two Cotabato provinces (Cotabato and .Southern Cotabato) should 
continue to be major rice production areas. 

The basis for the projection that some 330, 000 hectares of land will 
be provided with tube well irrigation is doubtful. No major sources 
of ground water have been identified in the country to justify the 
projected installation of such a magnitude of tube wells within four 
years. 

The premise for the projection of possible corn exports seems doubtful. 
The country IB now a net feedgrains importer and corn exports, while 
desirable, seem unlikely. 

Scheduling of production by means of irrigation to lengthen the 
sugarcane milling sea.son is probably being practiced in some 
milling districts. However, this is by no means a general phenomenon, 
since only a sms-ll portion of sugarcane farms is now irrigated. 

It would be u.seful if the estimated investments in ports and harbors 
were clearly identified. The ectimates in broad magnitudes are not 
useful in defining the needs of the country. Specific sites to meet 
specific needs should have been identified so that the harbor invest¬ 
ment needs and/or potentials within the country would be known. 



APPENDIX D, PART 2 


Vegetable Oils 


1, Last statement in third paragraph on p.l8 is misleading. 
Coconut production in the Philippines will tend to be con¬ 
centrated in Mindanao in the future. 

2. The wealth of data on consumption and marketing trends 
' provide very helpful insights on what the future patterns 

of consumption and prices would likely be in the 19703 
and 1980 b. The projections for coconuts underline the 
difficulties which this major Philippine product will likely 
face in the future. The palm oil producers of Malaysia 
may fare much better in the lauric acid field in compe¬ 
tition with liquid oils (e. g. , soybean oil), rapeseed oil, 
sunflower oil) and synthetics than the Philippine coconut 
producers. The task of maintaining its share of the fats 
and oils market may prove very difficult for the Philippines. 
If the Philippines wants to keep its share 6f the market, 

' it ahduld now take steps to improve its prbducfivity in 
coconut produdtion. Its late in the day. 

Forest Development to 1990 

1. This sectoral study is very comprehensive. It should be 
a very useful guide for potential investors in logging and 
wood processing industries. The information provided in 
Table 19 (p. 37) should be very useful to financial institutions 
like ADB and government institutions like the Board of 
Investments of the Philippines. 

2, The ISM Logging Model is a very useful addition to this 
particular study. 


APPENDIX D, PART 3. 

Metallic Minerals Development 

The Mineral Development aspect discussed only the past 
production and possible future development of the mineral 
industry. Although the inadequacies of the existing load¬ 
ing facilities of the operating mines were mentioned, no 
recommendations at all were made as to how these prob¬ 
lems can be solved or minimized. 

We are making these comments with reservations since 
we really don't know the terms of reference of the survey. 
However, it might be mentioned that the Metral Report which 
was also on Transport Survey conducted for the Philippines 
has included some recommendatory measures covering 
existing problems. 
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2. Manufacturjpg 

The report on the manufacturing activities in the Philip¬ 
pines is too general. There should have been more detailed 
.studies oh the transport requirements considering that the 
present policies of the government has been redirected 
towards export-oriented industries and that transportation has 
always been a problem in the country. The study should 
have touched on shipping cost ‘ implications and similar 
problems. 

3. Manufacturing in'the RTS Region 

The word "registered" should be Inserted since there are 
projects which may be classified as preferred/pioneer or 
preferred/non-pioneer but can not be eligible for incentives 
unless they are registered with the Board of investments. 
Also, the phrase "most favored types" should be changed 
to "qualified". This will sound more objective. 

APPENDICES F & G; J Si iC; M, N Q 


1. General Observations 


1. Based on the three volumes covered, the RTS Study 
looks like a solid piece of research, minus frills 

and exaggerations. It would seem to have various minor 
flaws, however, which are herein discussed and sug¬ 
gested for improvement. 

2. A general characteristic of the Appendices reviewed 

is the limited objectives set for each study, the reluctance 
to aim at or claim achievement of operational solutions, 
or even of fully-developed techniques. Was this the 
result of time and data constraints envisioned before 
the studies were started, or did uniorseen problems 
lead to a lowering of goals? In either case the proc” 
cesa of making the study may be fully as interesting 
to read about as the study itself. Follow up work by 
various agencies will undoubtedly be necessary to get 
full value out of the preliminary findings and the analy¬ 
tical methods developed. 

3. Appendices F and M both bring out the generally high 
cost of rail transport in the region. In F, both a 
highway - and a highway-tanker scheme are clearly 
superior to two schemes incorporating rail; in the 
other F study the costs of running the railroad approxi¬ 
mates the costs of both operations and investments for 
highways. In M four out of six of the rail investments 
projects included in the basic list had benefitcost ratios 
below 1. 00. Appendix N on training also notes the 
scarcity of facilities for training rail personnel, relative 
to air, highway, and shipping. Would the RTS be able to 
make some general statements on the future of rail 
transport in the region, as a guide to policy-making? 



Appen dix F; Ca.3e Studies in Iiitermodal Analysis 

Evacuation of Palm Oil from the Pahang and Trengganu 

Provinces in Vfest Malaysia. 

1. Offhand, it would seem mo re useful to attempt a 
general programming of palm oil transport from 
the ten producing provinces rather than just snb- 
optimiidng for Pahang and Trengganu, The general 
increase forecasted in siaeable and present transport • 
arrangements can hardly be expected to be near 
optimal. Even just an algarithmic approach could 

be valuable and a l.p, model seems possible, e. g, 
consider alternate routes from one province to a 
particular port as distinct destinations or "ware¬ 
houses”. 

2. Again, if only two provinces are taken, either Selangor 
or Johore might be preferable to Trengganu, for their 
real tonnage increases forecasted are ijiuch greater, 
and it is real not "relative iTicreage" that is to be 
planned for. Perhaps the practical advantage of study¬ 
ing Pahang and Trengganu, however, lies in the fact 
that production there wa-s almost non-existent at date 
oi study, and consequently there was need to devise 

a transport plan from scratch, and there would be no 
equipment-channel wastage involved in implementing the 
plan. (What the real situation was, at the time of 
study, makes up an example of the type of background 
facts of interest to me.) 

3. Could the R.TS comment on the usefulness 'of sub-op- 
tiiTiizing nov/ and then trying to optimize at a later date, 
in this case. Is the extra adjustment believed minimal 
and why? 

4. Could a palm oil tanker figure in a Torrey Canyon type 
disaster, considering frequent typhoons, and have costs 
for such been calculated"? 

Rail Abandonment on Java. 

i 

1. The presentation of data in tables could be improved, 

a. There appears to be a mistake in Table V-8, p. 288. 
The table probably seeks to chart the traffic retained 
but then Case I is impossible; if traffic diverted is 
charted then there is a mistake in Case 2-4. 

b, Several different yet similar route tabulations are 
given for the various tables - V-6, data on p. 291, 
V-11 etc. Could ust just the V-6 classifications 
be used? 
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in. Appendix G - Network Simulation of the Regional Surface 

Transport System 
Appendix J - Cargo Flow Analyais 

{Theee are taken together beca.u3e J is actually a pre¬ 
liminary to G. Perhaps the arrangement of appendices 
could put them near each other.) 

1. J studies 1967 data and notes various problems and 
judgements involved in pinning dowr^ the figures. The 
breakdown presented is for four cargo classifications, 
flowing intercountry. The network in G, hov/ever uses 
the ten SITC commodity classifications flov/ing between 
thirty-eight country-segment nodes. Data said to have 
been run on this model is for 1970. 

The obvious gap between J and G leaves in doubt the 
following points (among othei's); 

- The desirability of prf=scnting study J as is - 
why jpot use 1970 data In study G detail? 

- The operationalicy of the G network. In fact 
no more than sample figures are presented and 
the specific conclusion of no serious current 
shortages of capacity is unverifiable. 

- The ope rationality of the network in forecasting 
shortages and. adding to the project list. (Sr 
this, however w'e are referred to Chapter II 
which was not studied by mo. 

- The nature of the judgements and calculations 
involved in obtaining 1970 figures. Presumably 
these were more extensive and hypothetical than 
for 1967^ 


IV. Appendix K - A Study of Ocean Freight Rates 

1. The study seems to lack integration and depth. Suggested 
improvements would be; 


a. More extensive and interrelated discussion of the 
significance of the two econometric models. Are 
thoy contradictory and if so over which segments 
studied e. e. - intra-regional or astra-regional 

Otherwise, can they be combined into 


ona mode" 


hto'-' 


hctanTii':,'^ ru-'U-inch’s ion of certain 


explanatory variables in the study, cannot some 
tentative conclusions be drawn on the causes of 
freight rate differences and levels? 


b. An over-all perspective is not provided. The models 
and related analyses, however, provide some useful 
insights that could enable recommendations to be made 
on regional or individual-country policy towards liner' 
conferences. A tentative recommendation ’’to leave 
well enough alojie" would be preferable lo non. 

Perhaps there would also be no harm in borrowing from 



the UNCTAD study quoted in footnote, in assessing 
the fairness "of liner conference rates to developing- 
Country exports. Fairness/economic efficiency of 
shipping is- a major issue in studying ocean freight 
rates and ought not be undiscussed in a study such 
as this, 

2, An analysis might go as followsj Raites should be in 
reasonable relation to costs. Otherwise shippers and 
their home countries could theoretically seek redress thru 
a competitive line caf through various government actions 
against monopolistic restrictions. But in the first model 
the major determinant of rates is value of cargo, which is 
not obviously related to cost. But it may be related to 
cargo handling costs, the major explanatory variable in 
the second model. This relation needs to be examined. 

Again, the first model seems to imply monopolistic or 
cligapolistic pricing-tha ability to vary rates arbitrarily, 
depending on the buyer's capacity to pay. On the other 
hand, model 2 brings out the theorem that more competi¬ 
tion lowers rates, perhaps mo:'e so in extra-regional trade 
because of the smaller number of competitors and the 
bigger relative effect of entry. 

3, A tentative conclusion might be: Vfhile more valuable 
cargo generally would need more careful handllsg, value 
cannot be the full explanation for cargo handling coats. 

Cargo handling costs, furthermore seem to have a dis¬ 
proportionate impact on rates - $3. 84 for every $1, 00 in 
costs. It would seem, therefore, that rates are not 
fully fair according to the coat criterion and that grounds 
for action by governments exist. 

4, The effects on export producers of rates based on value could 
also be mentioned: they arc discouraged from capturing 
higher value-added in theii* goods, they are encouraged to 
stick to simple exports and'avoid mere competitive, lower- 
margin, more complex goods. But extensive study of such 
effects would be out of the scope of this study. 


Appendix L - No detailed comments are offered. 

Appendix M - Resource Allocation and Investment Planning Model 

1. Could not the assumpticn that integer-type projects need 
be finished within one year be altered to allow: 

a. Carry-overs from one year to the next of smaller 
projects. 



b, Projects wliicli take more than one year but less than 
two years to complete. 

An "if start now, must finish next year" assumption could 
cover these situations. 

2. Kas this type of invoctment planning model been put to use - has it 
shown its pra-ctical va.lue2 In the real-world situation tested by the 
study, the algorithmic, linear programming and integer programming 
solutions are little different. 

3, Although the model may permit incorporation of pinpoint changes in 
project scheduling would not the need for early fund commitments to 
prospective borrowers prevent such, incorporation in practice? 

4, On second thought, v/hat looked like an impressive example of the 
value of the model actually is trivial. If three projects at feast two 
of which are scheduled are assumed mutually exclusive, only one of 
them can be scheduled and probably some other will be included to 
replace those dropped. One does not need a model to, realize this. 

If project 8 - the new project had been inserted into the scheme e.i s.n 
early start date, however, the example would still have been impressive. 
But surely sometliing better can be found, 

5. Inspite of problems and drawbacks, this looks like a very interesting 
and potentially useful set of tools and it is hoped that expertise 
involved and developed here v/ill bo shared with the many other agen¬ 
cies with investment programming responsibilities. 

VI, Appendix N - Training of Transpbrtation Personnel 

1. In general it seems a good qualitative evaluation, bringing out points 
often stressed in reference to Philippine education: 

a. .Tha'naod for quality-better trainers and facilities 
rather than more througtp'ut of trainees. 

b. The need for technicians and the relative excess of 
professionals, 

2. It is believed that the Philippine Air (Torce' e training program 
has produced a significant number of pilots who now contribute 
to Philippine commercial aviation, 


VII. Appendix O - Transportation Research in the Region 

1. "Dissemination and promotion of the use of methodolpgy developed 
in local research and research conducted by consultants on specific 
projects, so as to make it available to similar applications throughout 
the region". 

It is hoped that this proposed function of regional research activities will be 
undertaken by the .iSTS proponents, for the HTS Study is a superior product 
which should be of great value and interest, and not solely in the field of 
transportation. 
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COUNTRY COMMENTS 
OM 
RTS 

SINGAPORE 


1. " The Survey examines generally the present 
economic position of the RTS countries, its future 
economic development outlook and how transportation 
can promote regional economic development and co¬ 
operation. Its forecasts are based on eertain 
general assumptions and would have to be examined 
in greater detail. 

2. For Singapore, it has recommended inter 
alia the following projects for development - 

i (a) expansion of inter-continental 

airport facilities in Singapore; 

(b) improve the air navigational aid and 
aeronautical communications system; 

(c) improve aviation search and rescue 
capabilities; 

(d) improve access transportation system 
to the airport; 

(e) expand or install facilities to 
handle conventional and container 
cargo; 

■*s 

(f) improve urban transportation system. 

3. For the region as a whole, the following 
have been recommended ~ 

(a) establish regional navaids flight 
inspection surveys; 

(b) establish regional railway training 
centre. 

The Survey has also recommended the following 
transportation vehicles investments for the RTS 
countries - 

(i) establish regional airlines; 

- (ii) enter on major worldwide container 

ship consortium; 

' (iii) develop multi-purpose ships for 

regional and domestic trade. 
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4. Iri regard to airport expansion and 
navigational facilities. Singapore is presently 
spending S$100 million to expand the Singapore 
International Airport at Paya Lebar. This includes 
the extension of runways, air freight and passenger 
terminal buildingsj new fire station and navigational 
aids. S5_ngapore has also proposed a multi-lateral 
agreement for search and rescue among the Asian 
countries. 

5. Steps have also been taken to develop and 
improve our port facilities and services. The Port 
of Singapore Authority is presently reclaiming about 
97 acres of foreshore at Pasir Panjang coast for the 
construction of a warehouse complex with a total 
capacity of 2,3 million square feet, 

6. In regard to investment for transportation 
vehicless the proposal will require further examination 
and discussion among the participating countries. 

7. In regard to the recoitimendations for 
institutional development, further examination is 
also required. It would be necessary to define the 
composition, functions and the financing of the various 
institutions to be established. However, it is strongly 
recommended that the Asian Development Bank should be 
the appropriate agency to take follow-up action on any 
regional development programmes. 





COUNTRY COMffiNTS OH RTS 


THAILAND 


The Regional Transport Survey has for the first time 
collected and recorded data from all parts of the Region into 
one report. Naturally the details should be checked by Member 
Nations so that any errors or omissions are adjusted before 
the final report is printed. 

The Most important part of the study is the list of 
suggested development projects, especially the ones with a 
strong regional flavour. The study could not be expected to 
study these projects in detail and this work should be the 
next step in the course of regional development, the most 
urgent items been tackled first. 

It is felt, therefore, that an early decision must 
be made as to the ways and means of studying the various 
projects in detail; first their feasibility then if suitable 
the raising of the necessary finance and the design and 
construction. This is perhaps the most urgent task of the 
meeting. 


As regards Thailand, most of the projects recommended 
are already inclxided in the Third Development Plan which covers 
the period 1972 to 1977. It is presumed that financial aid 
to assist in the five year plan, especially for these projects, 
V7ill be farthcoming. 

Comments from the Departments concerned are given 
separately. 


Port Authority of Thailand 


Comment on RTS Report in connection V7lth Port Projec t 


^• D eep-Sea Port Project 

RTS viewed that Sattahip has definite advantages over 
Laem Krabang on the reason that: 

1. Laem Krabang has no port at present, whereas 

a deep-sea port is already available at Sattahip, 
with a sunk cost of 47 million, 

2. Dredging and maintenance cost at a depth of 
40"45 feet at Laem Krabang would be higher 
than that of Sattabip. 

3. Large industrial development should be centralized 
to Sattahip area because it would relieve much 

of the pressure on Bangkok, 

4. The cost of land acquisition would be considerable 
at Laem Krabang, but negligible at Sattahip. 

5. If Laem Krabang is built, the facilities at 
Sattahip could not be fully utilized. 

The port agrees with RTS that the cost of construction 
at Sattahip would be lower than that of Laem Krabang. The port, 
hov^ever, feels that the difference in land transportation 
cost (between each port to and from the cargoes destination) 
has not been considered in the report. As the reduction in 
land transportation cost could contribute a great benefit 
to Thailand* s economic development, the port would therefore 
request that this factor should also be considered in the 
final report. (Nedeco*s evaluation in Baht 9/ton for bulk 
and 12/ton for container) 


2, Containerization 


The port vieX'7S that participation in containerizat5.on 
would require major investment by port owner but the largest 
portion of savings will accrue to ship owners through reduced 
ship time in port. It is therefore very useful if RTS would 
consider the problem of distribution of benefits bstxveen port 
owner and ship ox^ners in its final report. 



Southeast Asian Regional Transport Survey; Draft. Final Report 


Correction, Addition end Coniment 


THAILAND 


Draft Final Report; Book Two, Chapter Two 


1o Gorraetion; 


1.1 Page 22 , Table II - I, Catalog of Subregions 
and Nodes. Thailand Country, Subregion "East” 
location ’’Nakom" 

Correction ; Nakom Rachaslma 

1.2 Page 85 3 Table II - 12, Traffic Indices and 
Vehicle Stocks; 1960--1990. Growth Rate 

(% per year). 

Thailand; 

(a) Vehicle Stock in 1970, indicated that 
293,000 

Correctio n; Vehicle Stock in 1970 
is 737,sic 

(b) Vehicle Stock in 1990, projection 
is 2,406,000 


G orraetion : the projection of Vehicle 
Stock in 1990 must be based on the 
correction of the Vehicle Stock in 
1970; 737,810, 

Mote ; Data of Motor Vehicles Registered, 
by type, fiscal year 1966 "70 
have been attached. 


1,3 Page 83, fifth paragraph ’’Two public enterprises 
are operating in the road transport industry 
in Thailand; the Transport Company and the 
Express Transport Organization (ETO). The 
former provides intercity highway passenger 
transportation■and controls bus fares in 
Thailand . . .. . , ” 

Correction ; ’’ Among the highway passeng er 
transport operations , two public enterprises 
are operating in the road transport industry 
in Thailand: the Transport Company and the 
Express Transport Organisation (ETO). The 
former provides intercity highway passenger 
transportation . 





Note; 


'‘ and controls bus fares in Thailand ." 
must be crossed out. 


2. Addition ; 

The duties of authorities concerned with the road 
transport and motor vehicles control should be added in the 
Bottlenecks section of Thailand highway transportation, in page 
03, as followings; 

2.1 Under the Transportation Act, the Department of 
Land Transport controls the road transportation 

in Thailand, and handies the testing and licensing 
of bus drivers, truck drivers and bus conductors; 
mechanical inspection of buses and truck; fixing 
bus routes; approval of permits for fixed route 
bus operators, charter buses operators, public 
and privately truck operators; control fixed 
route bus fares in Thailand, 

2.2 Under the Motor Vehicle Law, the Department of 
Police handles the registration and licensing 
of all motor vehicles in Thailand; testing 
and licensing of all motor vehicle drivers, 
(except those who are tested and licensed by 
the Department of Land Transport); mechanical 
inspection of private cars, mini truck (less 
than 2 tons weigh). 

2.3 Thailand lacks of closed coordination between 
the authorities concerned. In order to develop 
the road transportation economically and effi-- 
ciently, the control of both road transportation 
and motor vehicles should be controlled under 
the only one law and by the only one authority. 
Demand for and Supply of road transport should 
be handled by only one authority, 

3, Goinment ; 

3.1 International road transportation development 
in the region should, not improve only in the 
facilities but also in facilitation. 

3.2 Intensive urban transport study and survey 
should be conducted. 

ABB should provide technical assistance to 
the region. 


3.3 
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Department of Highways 


South Eas t Asian Regional Transport _Sur j^ 


Our general comment is that the study is of little 
value to the Department of Highways since it deals only in a 
very superficial way with Highways in Thailand* The super ■ 
ficiality is inherent in the broad nature of the study and ttie 
contents comprise little more than etatements o£ fact and 
collations of statistics garnered from the Highway Department 
and other sources. The conclusions drawn are very broad and 
not helpful as a guide to Departmental policy. Even at higher 
levels of Government we doubt whether they will be of much help 
in policy forming or decision making> in respect of the highway 
sector at least. 

There are some errors and shortcomings in the detail 
contained in the report, notably as follows: 

Book 1 Part 1 Page V 4 

The reference to a bottleneck in the system connecting 
Chiang Mai and Bangkok must be either an error or result j.rom 
an omission on the part of the Consultants to check committed 
plans for improvement of the road. 

The reference to a "second highway" to the North East 
might be better put as a "second carriageway” or as an up¬ 
grading of the existing highway"- 

P age V 5 

There appear to be no references or expianatious of 
table V-1 in Book 1. 

Page V 21 

The recommendations for immediate action to reduce 
congestion in cities do not seem to be backed by any study. 

Some of them niay, in general terms, be reasonable and reason¬ 
ably obvious for Bangkok, Two are controversial; 

( i) Designation of bug lanes. 

(ii) Removal of truck and rail terminals outside 
the city. 

These should not be recommended without adequate study. 
Page VIIJ. 18 

An example to demonstrate the weakness of the report 
as an aid to policy or decision making is the listing of recom¬ 
mended projects which seem to have been merely projects already 
under consideration such as Item TH-92(0), the Si Racha - 
Rayong Road. 



Book I Part II Page A 61 


The first paragraph, second sentence under ”3. Thailand*’ 
should read: 

"North and North East Thailand will be connected by 
road when the portion of A 14 running East from Lom Sak is 
finished." 


Generally speaking, however, this type of descriptive 
matter is probably not worth reprinting since the information 
is available to those who wish to know it, from so many other 
sources. 

Page A 63 


The plan of the land transport system of Thailand 
is BO diagrammatic as to be misleading. For example the road 
connections to Benchai are Tvrong and the Maaklong Railway line 
is shown as connecting to the Southern Line. 

Appendix E Page A 66 

The figures in Table II - 28 do not confirm to those 
in Table II " 29 on Page A ~ n8. There are some errors in 
Table li ~ 28, such as 4,967, 6, 875, 4,761, and 18, 616 which 
should be corrected to 4,917, 6,785, 14,671, and 19,616 res - 
pectively. 

Appendix E Page A 69 

The Highways Department has jurisdiction over Provin¬ 
cial roads, rn the nomenclature normally used in the Thai 
Government. Changwad roads should, better be described as 
"local*’ roads to avoid confusion. 



Memorandum 


COM/IEITTS 

BY 

FOEEST COOKBOljf, ADVISOH NEDB, miLAHD 

SuBjeot; Regional Transport Sunrey (RTS) 


1,0 ' I have reviewed Vol, 1, the section on Thailand,-and ivfo of the 
Tol, 3 appendices', This memorandum covers some of the many issues raised 
hy the RTS. 

2, Perspective s 

2.1 This seems to me an excellent professional piece of work. The 
many points raised herein should not distract one from the basic competence 
of this work. 

2.2 The most difficult thing to assess is what has been gained from ' 
this Btndys Limited insights into the growth potential of the countries, 
but basioally the growth analysis is too superficial. (This of course was ■ 
not the basic task of the contractor). Some useful information on certain 
production sectors. (l did not review these at all). Trade forecasts the 
worth of which is difficult to assessi Some conclusions on transportation 
projects 5 yet in the case of Theiland, this contrihutes nothing to under¬ 
standing of the transport problems nor a convincing analysis of 'the invest¬ 
ment opportunities. 

As originally conceived, I thought the RTS vyas meant to address the 
question — to what extent can improvement of intra—regional transport lead 
to an acceleration of economic grovfth? The casuality here is Important - th® 
effect of the transportation projects v;ould he to enhance development 
prospects. The main growth mechanism would no doubt arise from two effects! 

1) Greater exports or 

2) Economies of scale associated with specialization and herns 
greater transporation demands, 

For example, a regional shipping line might lead to more rapid 
growth of imports. But to prove that this were true requires a demonstration 
along^the lines of - the present situation is characterized by monopoly ' 
shipping lines; if this monopoly were broken by a regional shipping line, 
transport costs would fall and oxfarm or exfactory prices would rise and 
production vroi0.d expand. There are other obvious examples - manj'- fall into 
the general area of potential economies of scale which can be expollted by 
the greater specialization. Still another example would he rate structures 
an intra—regional shipping which would create special inoentives for the 
growth of trade within the regions. In broader context one might estimate 
how much potential regional trade would result if differential tariffs or 
exchinge rates were established. 


Row in f-act these questions are not really adrossed at all. The 
methodology works in quite the opposite ways Growth determines transport 
requirements. Some of these transport'requirsmonts may have a regional 
character due to geogr-iphic proximity, but for the most part the national 
economy is the major factor determining the transport requirements. Trans¬ 
portation from this viewpoint is passive, responding to growth hut not 
leading it. The entire growth picture that underlies the RTS is the con¬ 
verse of what I sketched in prior paragraphs.’ This la not mean to suggest 
that tho RTS vievTpoint is incorrect. Actually I think it is correct, hut 
it is totally different vlow than originally motivated,-this type of work. 

?Biat is useful about a regional transport analysis? TJ'b points 
seem particularly relevant: 



1) The regional transportalricn aystem may have network charscto- 
ristics 3D that investment in soma link can only be studied by a model that 
takes account of the total systam. In auch cases inveatmenta can only be 
determined by a complete analysis^ The methodology used in the RTS has a 
very rudimentary network approach but none of the snaiytically interoating 
issues in network analysis are addressed. For example, typical networks 
determine traffic flows by something like a cost minimizing rule; but bhe 
network analysis in the RTS has no such features and makes no attempt to 
study the causes or consequencas of shifting the shares of trade, 

2) When regional exports are a major share of total world exports, 
then there are interactions among the countries through competition for 
export markets.' 

The sector studies in some fields are certainly useful - e.g, 
rubber and timber where the regicnal share of world trade is large. 

From the above points I conclude that what hgs been done is good 
but not vary instructive. 



Appendix A/ToI 3 

This appendix descrihea the methodology used in the trade flow 
projeotione, llie method used haa two approachess 

1, A simple gro 7 ;th model ■ _ 

2. Detailed commodity forecasts from commodity projections. 

These are then cross checked with the growth model and the results of each 
’’adjusted," 

Growth Model . The growth model used is a simple Harrod-Domar model. The 
growth rate is asBumad. The consumption function and a capital-output 
ratio then give investment and consumption. (There is no explicit govern¬ 
ment sector). Exports are exageneous. Imports are disaggregated and each 
equation estimated using output, consumption, investment, or some oomhina- 
tion. If all this is"done, there is no guarantee that the national accounts 
identity is satisfied. This is the Old fashioned "two gap theory". Then 
if there is a difference in the gaps, the parameters of the model are adjus¬ 
ted (through "policy measures"). This process of adjusting parameters can 
"be described in terms of what policies the Government might carry out. But 
this adjustment means little. The connection v/ith policy measures is hope¬ 
lessly vague 5 real instruments such as tariffs, taxes, Government expendi¬ 
tures, monetary policy, devaluation are all completely outside the struc¬ 
ture of this type of t^?o gap model. 

In ray opinion the grovrth model approach tells us nothing' about 
transportation requirements, A generalized "guess" about the GDP growth 
rate is enough. The imports can be forecast from this single growth rate 
and some estimated demeuid functionB, Big, The yen-deutsohe mark revalua¬ 
tions do not effect ’hhe outcome of these models at all. In fact prices, 
terms of trade etc, are just not oonsidered. 

One does not expect very hi^ standards of statistical analysis 
from this type of work and everything is appropriately vague. This is not 
very serious however since 1 doubt any of this macro-economic work has much 
impact apart from the guess as to the GDP growth rate. This should be 
recognized for what it is - a guess. This is the best that can be done. 

The ao—called "planning" approach followed here is a reputable 
method although It has little proven ability to provide usable guidance to 
planners, None of this anaiysis should bo taken as indicative of where 
grov/th is likely to go, 

A more satisfactory approach for the purposes of this sxacvey would 
have been import demand functions by SITC category, Tho growth model comes 
very close to this. Eov/'ever there is no good match between SITG category 
and type of expenditures. Automobile imports are taken as investment goods 
In the HTS scheme. The import functions can perfectly well be estimated 
from GDP and perliaps a price effect. This should do the job just as well as 
matching to categories of expenditures. Incidentally there is some mixture 
of current and constant price concepts that I cannot really follow. 

Commodity forecasts . Tlie forecasts of import commodities flow are made by 
using the grovfth model results and the 19^7 distribution of imports from 
source. This percent distribution is assumed to be constant - a very strong 
assumption indeed. I doubt that this is a respectable assumptions 

1) It takes no account of trends in the shares. 

2 ) In 1967 SEA’trade la heavily influenced by the Vietnamese war 
and so is hardly typical. 

The exports are built up oarefully. However the method is almost 
sure to underestimate manufacturing export growth. 

When techniques like this are used they should be tested by 
a-pplyiug them to say 1957 data to determine how valid they are for say 
I suggest that such a test is a precondition for accepting the approach used 
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Sook 2; Section on Thailand pajges 152-187 


1. Detailed comments are made ,on this chapter. In 
general it seems acceptable if the suggested corrections 
are made. Some of these points have been made before and 
were' ignored. There are a large number of recommendations 
on'many issues of economic development. Since there is no 
support for these obiter dicta it is suggested that they be 
omitted. It is not the business of the E.TS to make pronounce- 
ments on all sorts of issues. 

2. P 152 ; What is the evidence for the statement that 

the foreign exchange earned from U.S. military expenditures 
contributed a great deal to ’’growth”. This is probably 
wrong. Our simulations of the economy x-rithout the U.S. 
military expenditures show the growth rata dropping The 

point is the balance of payments position would have resulted 
in a lox* 7 er level of reserves by 1970, not much less growth. 

P 152; Bangkok population ; 3 million is better than 3.5. 

What is the source of 3.5? 

P 153 ; Most Chinese are Buddhists also - the first sentence 
implies otherxjise. Soybean prodiiction is hardly X'jorth 
S3.ngliug out, 

P 15^ ; Agricultural growth ; 19S6 is a very good year 5 
1967 a bad year. Also it is more the shortage of labour 
than anjxthing else that slows dox>m agriculture. Finally 
the bad rice prices start in 1970. In the late 1960s 
(67“68) the Thai Government is holding back exports. 

Reasons reserves fall: Exports did well in 1969 
over 1968; U.S. military expenditures fell a little. lier- 
chandise exports were virtually stagnant from 1966-1970. 

The economy kept growing; eventxially imports became simply 
too large. 


In 1970 the decline in reserves was $128 million 
not $79 million. The im-port level is a predicament all 
right. Howeverp the current account balance is a much 
more meaningful concept than the balance of trade. 

The logic of the statements on the economy in 
1970 is unclear, 

1) Total exports did not grow in 1970. 

Imports grexf rapidly in the 1st half; 
there x^rere strong expectatlonal effects. 

2) The level of demand by the private sector 
was falling off. The 1970 tax increases 
signalled the end of Government tolerance 
of the situation. The actual economic 
phenomena is however export stagnation 
coupled with a cut back from very rapid 
growth of investment in the past. The 
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drop in the growth rate was not so much a failure of 
production as it was a failure of demand to hold up and 
an increasingly cautious private sector. 

Z—j-j5 ; The structure of the economy. This discussion 

should note that everything is in market prices. The tax 
system distorts these comparisons. The only acceptable 
way to put this is in factor cost. 


The regional data presented are now out of date 
and completely revised series are available. 

Rice production. The expansion of the world rice market is 
a^tricky one. REDB believes that there is no shortage of 
rice; on the ccntrary there will be a tendency to overproduce 
in the next few years. 

,P_1_^; Expert opinion is that Thailand is potentially one 
of the richest country in the world for minerals. 


Tin accounts for 50% in mining but meet of the 
rest is quarrying for domestic construction.. If only export 
type minerals are used tin is much more important. 

Iron ore production has almost stopped. Exports 
are running 30-40,000 rot/annura not 500,000 mt. 

lianufacturing is not groT\dng so fast if examined 
at factor cost. In fact ±t has grown just about as fast as 
GDP. 




The share of construction in the Central Plains 
quoted here is based on data which does not include the 
military construction. That is why these numbers look silly. 
It is suggested that all regional comparisons be based on 
the new regional data. The NE construction phase was 20%. 

Value added in construction never declined 
through 1969. The drop in construction is a 1970/1971 
phenomena not a 1968-1970 one. 


■Z —SZZ capital inflow is mostly supplier credits. In 

1970 direct investment (net) fell to 881 million baht. 


There is some transshipment from Singapore. 
Certainly a lot of rubber may go to Singapore. 


Z T67 .• Table 1.73 Netherlands 
tin in 1969. 


Imported 6,500 mt of 


The final Third Plan targets 

Real GDP (1962 prices) 7.0% 
Current prices GDP 7,5% 
Private ^Investment 7 [ 3 % 
Government revenue g'^ 
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Government consumption (current prices) 6.1% 
Government investment (current prices) 8,5% 
Merchandise exports (current prices) 7.9% 
Service exports services (current prices) “1.0%. 
Merchandise Imports (current prices) 2,3%. 
Service imports (current prices) S.2%o 


P 168 ; lEDE thought the targets quoted in RTS on page 167 
as overly pessimistic. The first set of figures represent 
the base forecast of what would be achieved with no policy 
measures. The planned package of policy measures will shift 
the growth path of the economy to that described above. The 
government expects to use about $300 million of the reserves 
to maintain the expansion of the economy. The trade gap v^ill 
in fact improve slightly: 



1971 

1976 

Exports 

16.1 

22.5 

Imports 

26.4 

30.3 

B/T 

“10.3 

“7,3 


P 168 ; 

Will not be much rice double copping. liThat is the 
source of that statement. Table E 7A we believe is quite 
•&7rong. One check is, to look at 1970 actuals. 


RTS Actual 


Rice 

1200 

1050 

Maize 

1500 

1450 

Cassava 

900 

1163 

Sugar 

32 

51 

Tobacco 

10 

11 


Rice : The ls,500 in 1975 is acceptable. 

Maiz e; Third Plan targets 3^000 exports. 1972 should be 
above 2j000 and the target looks reasonable. 

Cassava ; This looks a- bit low in 1975. 

Tobacco ; This is a mixture of types of tobacco that makes 
it very difficult to understand. It is hoped that RTS is 
right and that imports will decline. It is beli.eved 
exports V7ill be substantially higher. 

P 170 ; The first paragraph is a reasonable conclusion. 

The paragraph on yield increases is facile. 

The issues arc enormously complex and statements such as 
this do little to enlighten anyone. 

VJhafc is the evidence for greater credit 
availability accelerating growth in agriculture? This is 
a completely unsubstantiated statement. 





P 171 ; Evidence for overfishing of Gulf of Siam, 

The same argument was used at the beginning of 
the second plan and was completely wrong. 

Incidentally, the best estimates of population 
growth in the Third Plan is 2.8% not 3.3%. 

Evidence for declining commercial timber cut? 

Why are unsupported statements such hs this made. The 
growth of forestry output through 19^9 shows a steadily 
rising output of teak. The last paragraph in fishing and 
forestry is a policy recommendation made through an ADB 
supported publication without one piece of evidence or 
support and on a subject having nothing to do with regional 
transportation. 

Mineral production may^ as is correctly pointed 
out, be retarded by transportation. More might be made of 
this point. 

Manufacturing (P 172> This growth rate of 11% is absurdly 
high. The results of WEDB's 22 sector forecast in manu“ 
facturing jpa.s 8%/year. 

Expanding textiles through exporting does not look 
right now like 'a good idea. If obiter dicta are to be made, 
the best prospects are light engineering industries. 

Regrettably at the moment the cotton industry is 
dependent upon imported fiber. 

Duty free raw materials for exports: A very 
involved issue and in principle something the Thai Govern¬ 
ment has. 


^ •^■73 : What is the evidence that concentration around 

Bangkok utIH "add to present problems”. 


^ 774 ; The paragraph on tariffs and exports sho^ys no 
knowledge of the Thai situation; it could well be omitted, 
it would take far too long to vjrite dovm the complex real 
situation. 


Import substitution probably hurts the B/P in 
periods up to 7-3 years. Once again the arguments are 
involved and a policy recommendation is made without any 
basis except a numerical exercise. 

The last point - ’’unique opportunity" is excellent 
and deserves stress. 

j* -177 ; VJbat has the RTS got to do with population 
policy. Thai population growth is slowi.ng down not 
speeding up. Where is the evidence for the first 
paragraph on page 177. 



The regional disparity issue is much more 

complex; 

1) The data used by RTS is out of date, 

2) The price structure is different 
among regions, 

3) Rural families can have just as high 
welfare at lower measured income than 
town people. Much of the income dis¬ 
parity is a resdlt of the urban/rural 
mix. The numbers given are production 
not income. 

Macroeconomic forecasts 

First the 1970 price concept is a hard one to 
use and comparisons are difficult. We offer our current 
price forecasts as the best immediate comparison. 

Third Plan RTS 



1970 

1976 

1970 

1975 

GDP 

134.1 

203,9 

139.8 

187 

Consumption 

110,8 

165.1 

111.8 

149.6 

Investment 

30.5 

46 

34.2 

44.1 

Imports 

29,3 

34.0 

23,9 

37.7 

Exports 

22,2 

28.7 

22.6 

30.96 


A few comments ; The GDP growth rates are quite 
far apart because the largest for the Third Plan is quite 
ambitious. 


We believe the NEDB export forecasts are 
Optimistic and so feel the RTS export level is just out 
of the question. The import demand in the Third Plan is 
calculated from a quite complex model which incorporates 
various policy measures. The base line 1975 import 
forecast is 35,67 billion baht. The difference reflects 
import substitutions tax changes, etc. This implicitly 
assumes the price elasticity of imports is unity. We 
believe this is too low and that the elasticity is more 
like 1.2. Hence the revaluations will substantially 
change the situation. 

The NEDB perspective forecasts, which are 
based on a two sector model - for agriculture and non- 
^S^iculture - and treat the population - labour force 
mix explicitly give growth rates of the range 6-7% 
between 1970 and 2000. So we agree that the long run 
level is reasonable. Forecasting exports and imports' 
for 20 years seems like a big guessing game. 


- v 


The marginal capital output ratios and this 
whola.approach are virtually impossible to treat. All 
this adjustment is doing is reducing the high growth rate 
expected from the model using a historical output ratio to 
a reasonable rate that the analyst ’’likes”. VThy he ’’likes" 
it is not economics but psychology. 

P 181 ; Service imports include, substantial offsets of 
foreign grants. They are thus not coiiiplately demand based. 
Furthermore the factors in service imports are complicated 
and there is no simply way to explain them. 

The "adjustment" of the import propensities is 
curious procedure. T'?hy make these assumptions instead of 
different ones. It is hard to understand what it means to 
assume everything. It is impossible to comment on such an 
arbitrary procedure. It is much more satisfactory to 
extimate the parameters. Our work indicates that the 
import equations are extremely good statistically and track 
the actual performance of the economy. Why should one just 
change an estimated parameter wi'iich purports to reflect the 
structure of the economy. 

P 182 ; Everyone makes their own guess on U.S. military 
expenditures. We think the RTS is assuming an enormous U.S 
military presence. 

We are of course In agreement with the strategy 
of export promotion. 

P 183 ; It is tricky to say "too rapidly". This really 
means the economy should have growti mors slovjly or that 
there should have been a faster increase of domestic prices 
Which does the RTS mean? There certainly is a "structural 
imbalance" but it is not so easy to wish it away. 

How does the analysis tell us that dependence on 
Indirect taxes should be reduced? There is not a word 
about taxess government revenuej government expenditures 
in the model. This is more manipulation of parameters to 
achieve vaguely stated goals that sound nice. 

P 103 ; Rely heavily on foreign capital? Why does the 
RTS make this assumption? Many people are saying the 
dependence is too great. This is ultimately an issue of 
debt service capacity. Howhere does the RTS examine 
this issue (nor should they so waste their time) and 
consequently there is no support for such an assumption. 

Where does Table I“80 come from? 

Altogether this analysis has not been too 
useful for transportation issues. 
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P 186 ; Unclear if the first paragraph is true. Both 
Chat waterways and B.R are cheaper and that they impose less 
burden on the B/P. 

The endorsement of the idea that traffic is 
misallocated is nice. It is unclear whether RTS is saying 
that- they accept the Wilbur Smith conclusions on the basis 
of the report or whether they have independent evidence. 

Conclusion : It seems to this reviewer that the critical 

issues of transportation are the demands placed on 
facilities. The Tjay to get at this is just postulate a 
growth rate for the economy and then try to understand 
t'l what this does for the traffic demand. It is doubtful that 

all this parameter adjustment helps much. 

This section is replete with policy recommendations 
for which no justification is presented. This is inappropriate. 



00T3HTRY aOMyTEanS 
RTS 

RSPireLIG 0? YIEIMM 


' In the report of the RTS? we vrere surprised to see, 

that Yietnam was excluded from'many projections and recom¬ 
mendations stated in the study. 


We would like to recall the promise given to us 
during the meeting of the Coordcom In Inionesda stating to 
give due consideration to the projects Buhmxtted by Vietnam. 


We propose that the Committee and ADB should pay 
more attention when it wants to send its technicians to Vietnam 
and to Inform ua in advance of the purpose of the trip and the 
duration of the stay so that in the future we can. meet the 
requirements and discuss with them or send them to Contact 
the right man to collect the correct data. 


We agree with the comments of the other delegates on 
the generalities of the study. Following are some of the 
detailed comments of our delegation on the Draft Report: 


The bottleneclts on trans-border links are well 
analyzed (pp. V7-V3). But hercj I ajn afraid'that the experts,' 
too pre-occupied with present war conditiDiiB, fail to see 
potentialities of regional cooperation particularly among riparian 
nations of the Mekong River, The development of border areas, 
the taming of the Mekong as a'source of energy as well as a 
possibility for vjater control, the creation of a transport netviork 
vfhich may folic,v from 'these developments - these are perhaps 
alternatives which are by far more attractive tl:an'the static 
and destructive conditions mentioned in the report, and which are 
no doubt realistic and feasible, with a time horizon of twenty 
years, 


I then urge the SEAET3 experts to establish a closer 
contact with 'the Mekong Committee, to look at the Mekong region as 
an entity, and to analyze the problem of transport from this 
perspective. 



Land Traaepor b - Hififagay and Brid/yea 


Attempts to schedule HTS' recommended transport 
infrastructure Bometimea appear to be axbitary even v/ith no 
reason, put forward to justify recommended schedule for Vietnam, 
The I,5y Thuan bridgejproject for instance is suggested by the 
experts to be implemented only in the IjSO'sj vrhile in fact 
we have already started the construction of the access road of 
this bridge. We v/ould like to emphasize that the International 
Mekong Committee, during its last September Meeting in Saigon, 
has fully recognized the urgent need of starting the construction 
of this bridge, and in our (1971"1975) plan My Thuan bridge has 
been given highest priority. 


Port of Cam Ranh 


We noted with regret that the RTS draft has 
not yet given adequate consideration to the Port of Cam 
Ranh, perhaps because the experts may have not yet seen the 
site of the Cam Ranh Bay. 


It may be granted that insurgency problems in 
Vietnam are not yet over 3 it is however difficult to understand 
v/hy, written v;ith a perspective of ten or eveii twenty years, 
the RTS draft report neglects to analyze the potentialitiee of 
a natural harbor which, located at the very front gate of 
South 3ast Asia, is endowned with the finest and most favourable 
natural conditions, as well as with recent heavy investments. 

It is then urged that the RTS report should add a section 
related to the Port of Cam Ranh. 


The Vietnamese Government may be faced with tv;o 
alternatives. Firstly, Cam Ranh Bay may be temporarily 
reserved for military purpose and thus would not have any 
economic significance. In such case, at least the opportunity 
cost of such decision should be fully understood. Gecondly, 
the Vietnamese Government may also decide to turn Cam Ranh ' 
into one of the most important seaport not only for Vietnam, but 
also for tlie v/hole Region of South East Asia. The RTS experts 
are then invited to carefully analyze such alternative and 
quantifj’’ the net benefits which may be derived from the 
improvement of the Cam Ranh Bay not only the point of view of 
Vietnam, but for the Region as well. 



Port of Saigon; 





As for the Saigon Port, the RTS 'draft report has 
condemned it to become merely a feeder port for Singapore 
and Hongkong, We hope that this judgement is not a definite 
one, and that despite some natural limitations which could 
be easily corrected, the Saigon Port will remain one of the 
major ports of the Region. Anyway, if it has eventually 
to play the role of a feeder port, we prefer that it will do 
it for the Port of Cam Ranh, 

That is why we wish that the site of the Cam Ranh 
Bay be given proper consideration as a future container port 
for the Region, We are convinced that it fully deserves this 
very important role. 


Port of Danang and Route 9 (Savannakhet) LinkrUp; 

We regret that the draft report has overlooked the 
future of the Danang Port, while the draft mentioned that the 
Route 9 project is not feasible until the Port of Danang is 
developed. We would like to receive some clearer explanation 
about that apparent contradiction. 
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Tenth Meeting of the Co-ordinating Committee 
of Southeast Asian Senior Officials on 
Transport apd Communications 

26 - 29 October, 1971 


Asian Development Bank, 
Manila, Philippines. 
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tk 

t , Agenda 

I 

TueMay, 25 October, 1971. 




09.30 - 10 .OD 


Arrival of Delegates cind Observers* 


10.00 - 12.30 


12.30 - 14.30 

14.30 - 17.00 


1. Procedural Arrangements 

a) Election of Chairman and 
Vice-Chairttiiin 

b) Adoption of Provisional Agenda 
and Business Arrangements 

2, Review and Comment on Draft Report on 
the Southeast Asian Regional Transport 
Survey, 

LUNCH 

2. Review and Comment on Draft Report on the 
Southeast Asian Regional Transport Survey 
(Continuation) 


Wednesday, 27 October, 1971 


09.30 - 12.30 


12.30 - 14.30 


2. Review and Cornraent on Draft Report on the 
Southeast Asian Regional Transport Survey 
(Continuation) 

LUNCH 


3. Leaders of Delegations meet Vice-President 
of Asian Development Bank for exchange of 
views on the Regional Transport Survey 


» « 


2 


r 



Thursday, 28 October. 1971 


09»30 - 12,30 4, Future of Co-ordcom in Relation 

to Pollov-u^ Actions for-Eeport of 
RTS 


5, Consideration of Proposed 1972 Budget 
of Secretariat 

6. Consideration of Proposal to Hold Meeting 
of Southeast Asian Transport and 
Communication Ministers in May/june 1972 

7,, Other Matters 


12.30 - 14.30 LUNCH 

14.30 - 17.00 4 , 5,637 (Continuation) 


Friday, 29 October, 1971 


10.30 - 12.30 


8, Confirmation of Record of Meeting 
9» Bate and Venue of Next Meeting. 


Interim Secretariat, 
Coordcom, 

Kuala Lumpur. 


22 October, 1971 



tS-lomUs 



Asiffl Development 
Manila* PBilippinaei » 


TOTES.OM A&EKSA 


The lOfch Meeting of the Oo-ordinating Committee 
of Southeast Asian Senior Officials on Transport and 
Communications (for short, Ooordcom) will be held in the 
Executive Tower Main Room of the Savoy Philippines Hotel, 
Roxas Boulevard, Manila, The facilities for the Meeting 
have been provided by the Asian Development Bank. 

As notified in cables to member Governments 
of Ooordcom and Observer Governments and International 
Organisations, the .primary purpose of the Meeting is to 
review and comment on the ‘draft report^ of the Southeast 
Asian Regional Transport Survey, 

As agreed between the management of the ADB 
and the Secretary of the Interim Secretariat, the Meeting 
will dispense with an "Opening Ceremony" and get down 
immediately to business* 

The Secretary will call the Meejjing Ho order 

at 10.00 9l 

Item I - Procedural Arrahttainents 

(a) The Chalshoan and the Vlpe-Chaitman of the 10th 

Meeting will be elected by Members of Goordcom, They 

will be advised by the Secretaj^ In the proceedings of the 

Meeting. 
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(b) Tte Px'o-irtonal Agenda of tie. lots Meeting Is oixoulated 
as Dooument IS-lOM- 1 . Tie fciloe. 1 „g- Sualnees arraaeenents 
are'i^ggested:- ■ 

Times of Meeting 

, Please note times on Provisional Agehda. Should the 
business of the Meeting be completed earllop than ’ 

scheduled. Members hay wish to teiminate the Meeting 
earliero • 

Cli) I'ancniage 

English .will he the Working Language of .the Meeting. 
Ciii)Session^ 

All Sessions of this leeting of Ooordoom »ill be 
closed to the Prssa and Public«■ 

Civ) Report of Meeting 

lie Interim Seoretariy, will prepare a draft report 

of-the 10th Meeting for approval of Members at the close . 

Of the Meeting* 

(v) Press Relea.qp 

It is suggested that a prgss release be issued cn- 
the Meeting at the close, . . 

SoytleaBt 

Ihe Secretariat ha's baen infomed that coplas at 
the draft rapbrt of the Southeast Asian Bagional Iranaport 
Survey wore ai^fneigbtad to raxtlolpatlng.Oo^ernmenta 
in the Survey as well as Donor SovammantB and International 
organlaatlons by tbe.Aalan. Developmont Ban-k in'early 
September. The Secretariat understands that Barticlpating ' 
Sovemments are now ready to review the drafj, report and'. ■ 



to give their comments on it. The Asian Bevelopment Bank and 
the consultants -will appreciate the views and comments of 
Delegates and Observers, 

Coordcora may note that the Steering Committee 
of the Regional Transport Survey met on 11-16 October, 1971 
in Manila to review and comment on the draft report. A 
copy of the,report of that particular meeting is circrulated 
as Document IS-IOM-.3 for reference of Coordcom. 

Mr. Luthra of the Asian Development Bank 

and Br. W., Owen, Chairman of the Steering Committee^ 
visited and held discussions with officials of some 
Participating Governments during the phst week* 

Delegates and Obseirvers may 7ri.sh to revifev; 
and comment on the draft report as it Involves their 
particular individual countrios/govemments and as it 
involves two or more countries/governmeobs or the region 
as a whole, 

Jor reference of the Coordcom document IS-lOM-4 
reproduces Chapter VIII of Book One — Part I—A Transport 
Program for the Region, 


Item 3« 


Meeting ivith Vice-Pres ident 
Sank 


of the Asian Bevelcpment 


The Vice-President of the Asian Development. 

Bank has expressed a desire to meet with Leaders of 
Member Government al Del egations for exchange of views on 
the draft report of the Regional Transport Survey, 

The Meeting will he held in the Asian Development 
Bank's Office in Makati, Bank cars mil take Leaders 
of Delegations to the Meeting, 
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^The Vifle-President of the Asian Bevelopmeit 
Bank has also extended an invitation to all participants 
at the loth Meeting of Goordcom to a cocktail party 
at 6150 p.m. on the same 

Item 4^ Future of Coordojdln in Relation to .,Fq11ow-~up 
Ac'feioiis on lietiort of ^ 

The Interim Secretariat has prepared a paper 
(See Document IS-IOM- 5 ) for reference in the consideration 
of this Item. The paper invites''Ooordoom to give advance 
consideration of its own future in relation to follow¬ 
up actions on recommendations contained in.thed^aft report. 

The purpose of this Item on the Agenda is not to obtain 
any final decision but to alert Member Governments of 
Coordcom to think seriously in the next two to six months 
about the future of this organisation and about what to do 
with the recommendations of the RTS. 

Item 5» Proposed 1972’Budget of the Interim Secretariat 

The Interim Secretariat has prepared the proposed 
19?2 budget of the Interim Secretariat (See Docviment 
IS-10M-§) for advance consideration of the Coordcom. 

Coordcom may n6te that this Item on the Agenda 
is related to Item 4 and is also related to Item 6, As a 
matter of fact, if Conrdcom is to continue beyond the end 
of this year, advance• consideration mtist be given to 
providing the funds to maiiitaiji the present Interim Secretariat 
or a strengthened Secretariat, with functions as outlined 
in Document IS-10M~^5,’ 



Item 6, Proposal to Hold Meeting of Southeast Aaian 

feansport and cJom^xcation Ministers In May/ 
ij''un’e"'"l^' 72 -' ' - ■ - r- 

The Interim Secretariat suggests that preliminary 
consideration may he given now to hold a Meeting of 
Southeast Asian Transport and Communication Ministers in 
view of the foilowings~ 

(i) the Meeting of Officials which started this 
regional effort was held in September, 1967; 

(ii) Coordcom has been meeting for business for 
ten times over four years; 

(ili) Feasibility studies on a number of pro^eots 
have been implemented; and 

(iv) the Southeast Asian Regional Transport Survey 
is now completed; 

Cv) decisions on the future of Goordco^ andf oUqs- 
up actions onthe RTS need to be taken soon. 

In view of the above, the Secretary of the Interim 
Secretariat, during a visit to Washington in,August this 
year, noted a suggestion by the U.S. Secretary of 
Traneportation that a future Meeting of Coordcom could 
be held in Washington to coincide with the 
U.S. Covemment“sponsored International Transportation 
Exhibition in Dullas International Airport in May/June 
1972 » The Secretary of the Interim Secretariat has written 
to. the U,0 Secretary of Transportation thahking him for the 
suggestion. He has also invited the manager of the Exhibition 
to brief the Coordcom, 


A copy of the letter written "by the Secretary to 
the UiS*' Secretary of Tranaportaition is circulated for 
information hf the Coordooms 

Item. *7* dfehbr''M8itters 

Should the.re ba any other matters which Members of 
Ooordcbm wish to discuss at this Meeting» please notify 
the Secretary of the Interim Secretaidat as soon as 
possible# 

Item 8, Oonfirmation of Record of Meeting 

Ihe Secretary will prepare a record of the Meeting 
for approval of Members of Coordoom, 

Item 9« Date and Venue of Next Meeting 

The Secretariat suggest that if there is to be a 
Ministerial Meeting in May/Jtme, 1972, there should be 
a Meeting of Coordoom preceding, and in preparation 
for, that Meeting. 


Interim Secretariat, 
Coordoom^ 

Kuala Lumpur, 

22 October, 1971« 
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FINAL EEP'OET OF THE STEERING OOMIiSITTEE OF 
THE regional. TRANS^E'i St)AM’ 


The attached final report of the Steering 
-Coiimittee of the Regional Transport Survey is reprodroed 
for reference of the Goordcom. 


Interim Secretariat, 
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ASIAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 
Projects Department 


Pro/TCTf 435 
16 October 1971 


CONFIDENTIAL 


To 

The President 


fi'om • t 

The Steering Committee 
Transport Survey 

of the Regional 

Subject : 

Report of the Steering Corrimittee on 
Regional Transport Survey 


The Steering Committee during its meeting on 
October 197i» has reviewed the Draft Pinal Eeport 

presented by the Consultants in the light o£ the RTS terms of 
reference!. The Committee expresses its satisfaction with the 
Way in which the Consultants have carried out their difficult 
and complex aseignmeat. The Survey and Report constitute a 
valuable contribution to the understanding and knowledge of the 
transport problems of countries of the Region, and its findings 
and recojnmendations deserve serious attention* The Steering 
Committee believest however, that there are some inadequacies that 
could be remedied by the Consultants before the Report is 
presented in final form* 


The Report presents a comprehensive assessment of 
the existing transportation facilities in the Region, and an 
aneilysis of their present capacity and present deficiencies* 

It also indicates measures by whidi capacity can be enlarged 
or costs reduced by operational and physical improvements* 

Ihe Report also projects on the basis of a systematic analaysis 
the growth of transport demand likely to accompany the pros® 
pective growth of the economies of the Region. It identifies 
the most critical transport bottlenecks which vn.ll emerge and 
the outstanding opportunities and neccssitiSs for providing 
essential transport services and for taking actions in trans- 
poEt to realize the development opportunities in the Region. 
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The projection of future transport requirements is 
based on an examination in greater depth than is usual in 
transport Studies of. th& growth potentials of individual 
economic sdctors. The Committee believes that these growth 
prospects jind their impiidations for transport in the next 
10 or 20 years have beeh reasonably projected. The Committee 
also believes that the methodology developed and employed and 
especially the growth and trade flow models will have' 
continuing utility in the future. 


The Report presents proposals for the next 20 years 
which derive in a logical Way from the findings of the study 
with respect to the existing and prospective relations between 
production, trade and transport facilities in the Region. 

These for the most part focus on the actions essential to 
movement of goods and persons between the Region and the rest 
of the world and between major sub-areas of the Region, It 
deals less completely and somewhat fngmentarily with other 
treinsport improvements v;hich are and will be required. This 
Was due to the regional rather than national or local focus 
of the study. 

The Report is strongest in its analysis and recommendations 
wl'th respect to transport policies, transport institutions and 
physical transport £acilj_'tig 3 which either common to all 
of the countries of the Region or which involve the necessity 
or the opportunity for joint action by the countries of the Region, 

The Report clearly indicates that there are opportunities 
for joint action by the countries of the Region which would in 
some Cases avoid v/aste, in other cases would solve problems more 
effiiently and at lower cost than otherxirise, and still in other 
Cases would produce benefits unobtainable by individual country 
action. 


Shortcomings to be Remedied 


A defect of the Report is that it does not present'u 
a clearly delineated program for action over the next 5 to 10 
years. The Committee believes that the follow-up that is now 
necessary would be facilitated by a clear exposition of this 
near-term program in physical and financial terms, both for 
transport infrastructure and equipment, public and private. 

It should be possible to do this on the basis of the material 
contained in the Report. 





The Committee beheves that the Consultants are 
in error in concluding that the resources required for the 
necessary transport investments are likely to be readily 
available from the combination of domestic savings and capital 
inflow from abroad. In the 1970's, according to the Consultants* 
estimate, the combined GDP bf the countries of the region will 
be approximatel 3 '' $400 billion. Subject to further analysis, 
the investments .in transport recommended the Consultants are 
some $4.4.-.billion for this period. To this should be added 
probably half hh’e the estimated 20-year needs for rural feeder 
road, or $1.75 billion. A substcintial sum will also be 
required for urban transport faciltieis. In addition, if half 
the estimated outlays on trucks and buses are made in the 
decade of the seventies, some Il5 billion will be required. 

There will clearly heed to be substantial investment in aircraft 
and ships, not estimated in the Report, 

If all these projects were to be undertaken by the 
RTS countries, the total transport investment requirements 
in the 1970*s for public infrastructilre and vehicles would be 
of the order of $25 billion (excluding private cars, most of 
which are treated as consumption expenditures in national 
accounting). This sum must be obtained from the total of 
internal"! savings plus foreign capital inflows. 

If it is assumed that domestic savings td.ll average 
13 % of Gross Domestic Product, the total domestic savings 
tall be equivalent to some $60 billion. Over the decade the 
total foreign resource flows from the developed to the whole 
of the developing world may be in the order of $120 billion, 
and of this amount it is reasonable to assume that the RTS 
countries m'ight receive a share of some $20 billion. This 
added to domestic savings, gives a total of about $B0 billion, 
for invcatrAent for.-r,!!., purposes..in', all aoctors. It seems ' 
imitrudoLit-'-to-assujite that -one-third .o’f tliis can be-allocated 
for investment in transportation. The magnitude of 'transport 
needs -compcircd to fcr.eseQablc resources stre'ss-t.'S the 'importance. 
of.cr*£@fl.il -prcjtct selection, 

. ... * -C t,- »J . . - 


ITew Parameters of the Transport Problem 

In its surveys o'f agriculture, forestry, minerals 
and fisheries, the Survey has indicated ^There dyncunic and 
growing markets in the developed countries can be expected in 
the next twenty years. These far-reaching recommendations should 
be studied carefully by the minis'tries of RTS governments and 
not simply ty their ministries concerned with transport. In 
addition, it should not be assumed that the necessary measures 
for developing production in these economic sectors can be easily 
accomplished, or that long term and stable markets cgin be secured 
easily at fair and equitable prices. There will be competititon 
from other supplying countries, including those from other contlnen'ts, 
and great importance needs to be attached to the necessary policy ■ -• 
measures without which export targets cannot be reached. 



The Committee recognizes that the many institutional 
and policy changes recomended in the Survey haye less appeal 
than the more dramatic recommendations that InVolve large 
physical TOrks and financial investments. Yet the gains in 
efficiency and the savings of capital and other resources 
that can be achieved iri the Region through better' hse of the. 
existing transport system are significant. The economic rewards 
of exploiting these alternatives tb additional investment suggest 
an area-wide effort On a regional basis or, when necessary, on 
a bilateral or multilateral basis to put into effect the 
organizational and policy aspects of the Survey's recommendations. 

Hie estimate that 5591 billion may be spent for the 
purchase of motor vchicifes over the next ti^enty years introduces 
a critical.probLem that commands priority consideration. The 
RTS countries share the common heed to analyze the economic and 
social costs, advantages and disadvantages of the private 
automobilej and to assess its effects on the cities that 
already suffer heavily from congestion and inadequate public 
transport. It i/ill be necessary for the countries of the Region 
to decide^what measurestto take to maximise the benefits of the 
motor vehicle yet avoid the undesirable burdens it creates for 
an urbinizing society. 


Implementing the Program 

The procedures developed on this Survey are complex, 
and extensive study will be required for their application. 

The Consultants have demonstrated the application of methodology 
on the pre-feasibility stage of planning and this should be 
follovred by a continuing program. 

The Report is unavoidably a very lengthy one and it 
will be necessary for the countries of the region to dudy it 
in depth. This study would be greatly assisted by discussion 
betvraen the countries and the Asian Development Bank. 

The Report supports the value of a regional transport 
outlook and if this is to become a practical reality, institutional 
machinery is required for further action. The Consultauits have 
recommended "that the COORDCOM be continued with an extended 
mandate. The need for an inter-governmental body on which the 
RTS member governments could be represented to take the follovr- 
up action on the ETS Survey is evident and cannot be contested. 
Without such an inter^governmental machinery there would be 
a vacuum and it would be most regrettable if such a vacuum is 
permitted to develop. If the CXDOEDCOM is to perform this function, 
the regional framework it provides with respect to transport 
should be continued. It will need to be strengthened to 
provide on effective mechanism for joint action. Included in its 
activities x/ould be planning, implementation project 
preparation., information exchange, training, research and formulation 
of policy proposals. 
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CEAPTBE VIII 

A TBANSPORT PBOGRAM FOE THE REGION 

A. INTEODUCT]:ON 

This final chapter brings together in simmary form the basis 
of an action program for developing the region's transport system. Section 
B lists the transport investment projects which are recommended by the 
Eegional Transport Survey for further attention. Section C lists transport 
investment projects which have come to the notice of the RTS but as to 
which it taJ-ies no position. Section D lists recommendations made by 
the RTS for action in the transport and transport related fields not 
requiring investment. Section E discusses the investment implications of 
the xorojects identified in Sections B and C. Section F estimates the 
resources that are likely to be available for financing the investment 
program. Finally, Section G proposes a means for managing the progranii, 

Not all the elements for a compl.ite program will be found in this 
chapter, since the Regional Transport Suivey was focused on only a portion 
of the entire transport system of the region, which is itself only a 
part of the much larger economic system, all of t.-hoso parts must be 
integrated to provide a balanced and oonsistant ecfcnomic development 
program. It theroforo remains for tho countries themselves, individually 
and collectively, to pursue the recommendations summarized hero and to 
integrate them with transport plans in.'arbaB not covered by this survey, 
as well as with plans for other areas important to economic development 
such as education, health, public utilities and industry. 

The following is an overview of the financial iDiplications of 
transport investment recotmiiended in the Regional Transport Survey. 

Investment requirements for the RTS recommendations whose 
cost could be estiiTiated total $ 3,25 billion for the region between 1970 
and 1989 . Roughly thre-O'-fourths of this amount is for projects recommondod 
for the 1970 ’B. 

Tlie most recent national development plans and transport sur¬ 
veys identify an additional $1.37 billion in transport projects 
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not included in the scope of the UTS. Most of these porjeots 
are scheduled for tho period 1970-1976. 

The’ s^ 4,62 billion total capital needs of these tv/o gi’oups of projects 
arise almost entirely in the public sector, 

A large portion of the private sector's transport expenditures will be 
for motor vehicles. It is estimated that the public and private sectors 
of the region v/ill spend 'f 91 billion in the purchase of cars, buses 
and trucks in the period from 1970-1989) most of it in tho private’ 
sector. This figure includes taxes and duties but does not include 
the cost of roplaoeraant parts and fuel, which would be quite substantial. 
The magnitude of motor vehicle purchases suggests that this subject 
deserves close attention in tho formulation of transport and industries 
development policy, 

A review of budgeted transport development expenditure in the public 
sector indicates that tho region will allocate 3}4,4 billion to transport 
development in the 1970It is also estimated that the region (ex¬ 
clusive of Laos and the Eopublic of Vietnam) vh.ll invest SlO.1 billion 

in this area in the 1980's, 

projected 

In addition to these transport expenditures, the requests for 

foreign loans for transport investment arc estimated at billion 

for the 1970's and ((5.4 billion for tho 1980's. At tho same time, for- 
iegn financial aid likely to be available for transport investment 
in the region is estimated at '(6.2 billion during the 1970's and 
S(9o9 billion during tho I980's, This appears to be adequate to meet 
projected foreign loan requests. 

Therefore,domeStic and foreign funding of public transport investment 
in the region is projected to total .99 billion in tho 1970's and 
915«5 billion (excluding Laos and the Eepublic of Vietnam) in the 
1980 'b, This appears to be adequate to finance tho projects identified 
as needed between 1970 and 1990 as well as many othor transport 
projects not ravievrad in this survey. 
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In the course of bhc Regional Transport Survey literally 

hundreds of projects related dii-octly or indirectly to transportation 

v;ere reviewed by the RTS team, While the actual number of projo.ct 

recotnraondations and the magnitude of resources they require are difficult 

wbioh 

to assess for reasons / ' vri.ll be discussod belov.', the lists which 
summarize the RTS recommendations (Tables VIII^ 2 and 3) include li8 
transport infrastructure investment projects, ten transport institution 
invostment projects, and 15 transport vehicle investment projects. 

The best estimate that can be made at this time of the investment required 
for these projects Calthou^ investment needs for a substantial ■ number 
of projects were not estimated becauso of tho hood for further study) 
is around ^3.25 billion. Soventy-fivo percent of this amount is for 
projects recommended for the decade of tho 19?0's, 

The program measured in these terms is far from' a complete 
picture, ^ To begin vriLth, as has already been pointed out, many projects 
relahlng strictly,to domestic transport needs, vvhich were therefore out¬ 
side tho scope of tho survey, hfive not boon included in those lists. Section 
C of this chapter, however, includes estimates of tho magnitude of 
proposed or planned investment in such projects. Second, almost without 
oxcoptlon, all project rBcommendations will require closer study in 
order to determine their final feasibility, consistency with national 
policies, and investment requirements. As already noted, not even 
investment estimates are available at this time fox many project 
recommendations. Third, it must bo eiqjected that tho transport requirements 
of the region will cliango and that many of these changes cannot now be 
anticipated . Finely, the transport progr^nm, as defined only by investment 
projects,'is incomplete| tho projects-must be accompanied by effective 
policies and administration in order to form a well-rounded and successful 
program, and they inust take place within the context of sustained economic 
development. The Regional Transport 

^ Appendix H in Book Three' describes the Rosourcc Allocation and 
Investment Planning (RAIP) model which vina used for scheduling tho projects, 
subject bo various criteria. Values for the paramotors used in this model 
arc necessarily speculati've, and it remains for the countries themselves tp 
use the model in order to’ determine an optimal investment schedule. 



Survey has thaefore identified areas ofpartictilar.,importance in traris-' 
port development outside the investment project field and recommended.', 
transport-related policies, guidelines, management and economic 
development. These recommendations are sununarieed in Section D of this- 
chapter. 

In addition to their incompleteness as a total transport program, 

RTS-recommendcd projects should be studied with a number of other 

precautions in mind. The purpose of stating these precautions is to stress 

the need for more careful study of a nuinber of recommended projects and 

for Careful surveillance of changing conditions which could influence the 

impact of all of them, 

the basis , 

First, because/for identification varies among the projects, the 
information available on them, the type of analyses made and consequentljjr 
the recommendations vary ^/idelj''. The main sources for project identification 
are the linlc-loading analysis, the sector studies, firsthand observation of 
operations, national plans, and other surveys , In the more difficult 
Cases, the best that can be said is that a problem or opportunity appears 
to exist, but requires much more detailed study than was possible in this 
survey before a specific proposal for action can be recommended. In other 
cases, projects identified can be described in enough detail for rough benefit- 
cost ratios to be computed and' specific recommendations made based on 
preliminary analyses. Still other projects on the list are mere endorsements 
based on reviews of projects that had already been carefully studied before 
being identified in this survey and are a part of current national 
programs. Thus the phrase "project recommendation" as used here refers to a 
v/ide range of findings, including the need for studies to gather preliminary 
detail, the need for feasibility s'tudies, and endorsements for planned:, 
studies, 

Second, each of the projectlecommendations made in the survey is 
based on assumptions and projcctaons of conditions which could change and thus 
P^-^bially or i.iiolly invalidate the recommendations. For example, each of the 



project reviews in the survey, either ty formal analysis or informal 
appraisal, was based on a consideration of national and regional objectives 
insofar as they could be identified through national plans or other sources« 
Thus if national priorities change, or if they T;es misinterpreted in 
the analysis, the relative values of the projects could changeo Some of the 
factors subject to change V7hich could lead to reordering of national 
priorities and thus influence the recommendations includes 
» The level of exchange reserves? 

. Views on national security; 

0 Trade agreements; 

o Economic structure; 

r Unexpected discovery of valuable resources; 

* Comparative advantage; 

. Recognition of competing national needs, e,g,, greater 

expenditure on health or education? 

• Transport policy itself, Oeg,, a decision to cease subsidizing 
domestic air transport, a decision to tax highway users more 
heavily, or decision to nationalize private transport facilities 
or sell publicly-ownedcfacilities to the private sector. 

Another example of changing conditions which could alter the recommendations 
of this survey v;(^ld be if the projections in the economic studies proved to be ;• . 
substantially off the mark. AltJiough the analyses used in the ETS are not 
highly sensitive to slight changes in forecasts, major changes such as a severe 
drop In the long-range price of palm oil could have a significant influence 
on the project recommendations, 

Tables VIII-l to VIK-3 list the transport investment projects -l recommended 
for further consideration as a result of the Regional Transport Survey. Again, 
it must be stressed that in very few cases should actual''investments be made 
without more detailed study. t'Jhile the items appearing on these lists were 
identified in the process of evaluating projects in terms of regional significance 
(as defined earlier in this report), not all in the list fall v/ithin this definition. 
This is particularly true in the case of inland transport projects, where it is 
often difficult because of inland transpor-fc*s. njiLti-functional role in the transport 
network to isolate "regional” projects. 



It should also be mentioned that in developing investment programs for 
vehicles employed in international trade, certain factors have to be borne 
in mind. 

« The number of vehicles‘ required either is based on specific 

government policy or is a function of the competitive position 
of the prospective operator. 

• Vehicles in international operations can be employed over many 

different routes, and the number of vehicles required v/ill differ on 
different routes, 

. K-nancing for ships and airplanes - up to 005^ of cipitol costs in 

the case of the former - can be obtained from shipyards or 
factories abroad. The appropriate capital resource utilised is 
therefore the 20% dom payment; the balance is paid from earnings. 

. In the lists appearing in Tables Vlll-b to VIII-3, a code number is 

assigned to each project. The following is a hey to that codes 


The first letter refers to the country for which that project 
has greatest significance. If it is a project that has significance 
for the region as a whole or is one for which no single country 
can be specified ns the prime beneficiary at this time, the first 
letter in the code signifies the RTS region. Specifically; 

I = Indonesia 

S = Singapore 

M a- Malaysia 

T = Thailand 

V = Republic of Vietnam 

h = Laos 

P = Philippines 

E = Region 


Ships and airplanes, primarily. 



« Th.Q 3scond letter iia the code refers to the mode for which the 

recommendations is made. (In the case of institutiojial investment no 
mode is specified.) Specifically? 

A = Aviation 
P ~ Ports 
R = Railways 
H = Highv/oys 
11 B Inland Waterways 
N = Marine navigation aids 
S = Shipping 
I = Institutions 

. The next entry in the code is a number which refers to the order 

in the lists. The projects are numbered sequentially, but the numbering 
does not indicate any priority ranking. 

. The final letter in the code refers to the basis of the recommendation. 

Specificallys 

signifies that the project has been identified as a result of formal 
analysis in the RTS (such as the liiih loading analysis) but is recommended 
for closer consideration in the form of benefit—cost analysis or some other 
evaluation process.^ 

n0« (referring to "other") signifies’that the project was reviewed 
and found to be desirable by the RTS team, but (a) is supported by some 
form of analysis not performed in the RTS, or (b) has not been the subject 
of any formal oAialysis,^ 

Following the code, a very brief generic description is given to 
identify the project. Next follows the location of the project within the 
country. The estimated investment appears next on the lists. It is not 
brolccn dowci into foreign exchange and local currency components in these 
summary tables? nor is the source or scltedulc of financing givefa.#. Thus the 
period, wiiich follows next in the list, refers to construction or pxirchase 
and not the the financing schedule. The final column in the tables gives the 
reference to the section in the body of the survey (Beck Two or Three) where 

In some cases closer consideration has already been given and the projects have 
been financed or are in the process of becoming financed, IJherc vre know of this, 
it is noted. 

In the Case of some projects, more precise schedules for implementing the 
recommendations are given in the chapter dealing with that mode. 


greater detail regarding the project can be found. If the first symbol 
ill this reference is a Eoman numeral, it refers to the chapter in Book 
Tv;o, if a letter, it refers to an, appendix in Boole Three. 

Notes (a) through (v) to Tables VIII-1, “ 3 appear at the end of 


Table VIII-3 
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Invastmont 



Code 

Pro.ioct Description Location 

($ Million) 

Period 

Referonce 


lA-l(R) 

Expand intcroontinon- Djakarta 
tal airport facilities 

ai.7 

1971-75 

V G 2 


IA- 2 (H) 

Expand intercontinun- Djakarta 
tal airport facilities 

12.0 

1980~$0 

V G 2 


TA~ 3 (R) 

Expand intercontinon- Bangkok 
tal airport facilities 

20.2 

1971-75 

V G 5 

in 

TA- 4 ( 2 ) 

Build additional run- Bangkok 
way and taxiivay 

7.6 

1975-80 

V G 5 


PA- 5 CE) 

Expand intfreontinen- Manila 
tal airport facilities 

13.3 

1971-73 

V c- 7 


SA-6(E) 

Expand intercontinon- Singapore 
tal airport facilibies 

35.0 

1971-75 

V g '3 


MA- 7 (R) 

Expand intercontinon- Kuala Lumpur 

tal airport terminal 

facilities 

1.8 

1971-72 

V G 4 


MA-8(R) 

Modify intercontinen- Kuala Lumpur 
tal airport taxiway 

0.5 

1975-80 

V G 4 


VA- 9 (E) 

Expand intercontinon- Saigon 
tal airport facilities 

1.7 

1971-72 

V G 6 


VA- 10 (R) 

Expand intercontinen- Singapore 
tal airport facilities 

6.5 

1976-80 

V G 6 

*c 

LA- 11 (R) 

Expand regional air- Bali 
port facilities 

3.0 

1971-80 

V H 2 


MA- 12 (H) 

Expand rogional air- Rcnang 
port facilities 

5.0 

1971-80 

V H 3 


MA- 13 (e) 

Expand rogiojial Kota Kinabalu 

airport facilities 

5.0 

1971-30 

V H 5 


LA- 14 (R) 

Expand regional Vientiane 

airport facilities 

0.8 

1971-80 

V H 5 


PA- 15 (R) 

Expand Jlactan Cebu 

airport facilities 

2.0 

1971-80 

V H 7 


LA-16(E) 

Improve domestic Indonesia 

airport and faci¬ 
lities 

4o.o 

1971-80 

V H 2 


.ma- 17 (e) 

Improve domestic Malaysia 

airports and faci¬ 
lities 

20.0 

1971-80 

V H 3 


TA- 18 (H) 

Improve domostic Thailand 

airports and faci¬ 
lities 

25.0 

1971-80 

V E 4 



Investment 


Code 

Pro.iect Description 

Location 

($ Million) 

Period' 

Eeference 

LA- 19 (E) 

Improve domestic 
airports and faci¬ 
lities 

Laos 

4.0 

1971-80 

V H 5 

VA- 20 (H) 

Improve domestic 
airports and faci¬ 
lities 

Vietnam 

15.0 

0 

CO 

1 

<r~ 

V H 6 

PA- 21 (E) 

Improve domestic 
airports and faci¬ 
lities 

Philippines 

65.0 

1971-80 

V H 7 

IA- 22 (E) 

Improve the air na¬ 
vigation aid and 
aeronautical com¬ 
munications systems 

Indonesia 

6.1 

1971-80 

V I 2 (h) 

SA- 23 (E) 

Improve the air na¬ 
vigation aid and 
aeronautical com¬ 
munications systems 

Singapore 

r 

i 

/ 

1 

(a) 

1971-80 

V I 2(0) 

MA- 24 (e) 

Improve the air na¬ 
vigation aid and 
aeronautical com¬ 
munications systems 

1 

Malaysia 

1 

8.1 

1971-80 

V I 2 (d) 

TA- 25 (E) 

Improve the air na¬ 
vigation aid and 
aeronautical com¬ 
munications systems 

Thailand 

1.6 

1971-75 

V I 2 Ce) 

LA- 26 (E) 

Improve the air na¬ 
vigation aid and 
aeronautical com¬ 
munications systems 

Laos 

0.4 

1971-80 

V I 2 (f) 

VA- 2 ?(E) 

Improve the air na¬ 
vigation aid and 
aeronautical com- 
mnnications systems 

Vietnam 

0.3 

1971-75 

V I 2 (g) 

IA-28CR) 

Improve the aviation 
search and rescue 
capabilities 

Indonesia 

0.1 

1971-80 

V I 2 (b) 

MA- 29 (E) 

Improve the aviation 
search and rescue 
capabilities 

Malaysia 

0,1 

1971-75 

V I 2 (d) 

2 A- 30 (H) 

Improve the aviation 
search and rescue 
capabilities 

Bangkok 

0.1 

1971-75 

V I 2 (e) 

VA-31(E) 

Improve the aviation 
search and rescue 

Vietnam 

0.1 

1971-75 

V I 2 (g) 


capabilities 



Investment 


Code 

Pro.iect Description 

Location 

(({ Million) 

Period 

Eeference 

6 A- 32 (R) 

Improve the aviation 
search and rescue 
capabilities 

Singapore 

0.1 

1971-80 

V I 2 (c) 

IP- 33 (R) 

Expand or install 
facilities to handle 
conventional and 
container cargo 

Belawan 

16,3 

1971-80 

III D 4 

ip- 34 (R) 

Expand or Install 
facilities to handle 
conventional and 
container car^o 

Tandjung 
Priok 

22 . 6 . 

1971 v 80 

II D 2 

IP- 35 (R) 

Expand or install 
facilities to handle 
conventional and 
container cargo 

Surabaja 

28.8 

1971-So 

III D 3 

pp- 36 (h) 

Expand or install 
facilities to handle 
conventional and 
container cargo 

Manila 

(Luzon) 

24 . 9 ^^^ 

1971-80 

III D 17 

SP-37(R) 

Expand or install 
facilities to handle 
conventional and 
Container cargo 

Singapore 

Jurong 

22.2 

1971-80 

III D 6 

MP- 38 (E) 

Expand or Install 
facilities to handle 
conventional and 
container cargo 

Port 

Swettenham 

10.8 

1971-80 

III D 8 

MP- 39 (R) 

Expand or install 
facilities to handle 
conventional and 
container cargo 

Sibu 

5.1 

1971-75 

III D 12 

MP- 40 {E) 

Expand or install 
facilities to handle 
conventional and 
container cargo 

Kuching 

5.7 

1971-73 

HID 11 

TP- 41 (R) 

Expand or install 
facilities to handle 
conventional and 
container cargo 

Sattahip/ 

Bangkok 

48.0 

1971-80 

III D 14 

ip- 42 (R) 

Expand or install 
facilities to handle 
dry bulk 

Surabaja 

(c) 

1971-80 

III D 3 

TP- 43 (E) 

Expand or install 
facilities to handle 
dry bulk 

Sattahip 

(d) 

197 a' 48 o 

III E 14 



1G2 


Code 

Project Description 

Location 

Investment 
(If M llion) 

Period 

Reference 

' SP-ifif(E) 

Expand or ins tall 
facil'ities to handle 
dry bulk 

Jurong 

(e) 

1971-80 

III D 

6 

VP-it 5 (R) 

Expand or install 
facilities to handle 
dry bulk 

Can Tho 

7.4 

1^72-80 

III D 

16 

MP-. 46 (R) 

Expand or install 
facilities to handle 
liquid bulk 

Port 

Swettenham 

(f) 

1971-80 

III D 

8 

MP- 47 (r) 

< 

Expand or install 
facilities to handle 
liquid bulk 

Kuantan 

10,6 

1971-80 

III D 

9 

MP- 48 (S) 

Install facilities to 
handle liquid bulk 

Johore 

Bahru 

1.0 

1971-80 

III D 

10 

ip- 49 (r) 

Expand or install 
■ conventional cargo 
..handling facilities 

Bitung 

8.6 

1971-80 

III D 

5 

PP- 50 (R) 

Expand or install 
conventional cargo 
handling facilities 

Cebu 

2.0 

1971-74 

III B 

18 

PP- 51 (R) 

Expand or install 
conventional cargo 
handling facilities 

Davao 

1.5 

1980 

III D 

20 

PP- 52 (r) 

Expand or install 
conventional cargo 
handling facilities 

N. 

Mindanao 

15.0 

1971-80 

III D 

19 

PP- 53 (E) 

Consider construc¬ 
tion of major con¬ 
tainer port 

N. 

Mindanao 

30.0 

1080-88 

III D 

19 

VP- 54 (R) 

Expand or install 
conventional cargo 
handling facilities 

Saigon 

1.5 

1971-72 

III D 

15 

I<IP- 55 CR) 

Expand or install 
conventional cargo 
handling facilities 

Kota 

Kinabalu 

9.8 

1971-80 

III D 

13 

IP-56Cr) 

Consider internation¬ 
al port and a con¬ 
tainer facility 

Kalimantan 

(g) 


III C 

2 

■MP- 57 (R) • 

Construct a container 
port 

Penang 

18.0 

1983-90 

III D 

2 

ijP- 58 ( 0 ) 

Upgrade feeder ports, 

Indonesia 

5.0-7.0 

1971-80 

III 0 

2 


whose principal func¬ 
tion is to accept and 
transship cargo des¬ 
tined to major ports 


I 
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Code 

Project beEcriptioa, 

Location 

Investment 
(3 ijlill’ion) 

Period 

Reference 

PP- 59 ( 0 ) 

Upgrade feeder ports, 
whose principal func¬ 
tion is to accept and 
transship cargo des¬ 
tined to major ports 

Philippines 

5. 5 - 7.0 

1971-80 

III c 7 

IH- 60 ( 0 ) 

Hehabilitate priority 
roads 

Indonesia 

79.1 

1971-75 

(w) 

IH-.61(0) 

Improve and upgrade 
highway from Ba,lik- 
papan to Samarinda 
(120 km.) 

E. Kalimantan 

6.6 

1971-75 

(w) 

IH- 62 ( 0 ) 

Improve and upgrade 
highway from Sidjund- 
jung to Lubbkinggau 
(498 km.) 

W. 

Sumatra 

55 

1971.175 

(w) 

IH-63 

Improve and upgrade 
highway from Djakarta 
to 'Jjiawi (50 km.) 

W. Java 

28.7 

1971-80 

(w) 

ie- 64 (o) 

Improve and upgrade 
highway for Surabaja 
to Malang (90 km.) 

E« Java 

45.6 

1971-80 

II E 3 

IK-65(0) 

Improve and upgrade 
highway from Telukbe- 
tung to Buinur (88 km. ) 

s, 

Sumatra 

8.5 

1971-80 

(w) 

IH-66(R) 

Improve and upgrade W, 

highway from Djakarta., v Java 
to Tjirebon (246 

ii 4.7 

1975-80 

II D 6 

IH-67(0) 

Improve and upgrade 
highway from Tondano 
to Airmadidi (18 km.) 

N. 

Sulawesi 

2.5 

1971-80 

II E 3 

IH-68(0) 

Improve and upgrade 
highway from Kupang 
to Border (291 km.) 

Timor 

28.7 

1971-80 

II E 2 

IH- 69 (E) 

Improve and upgrade 
highway from Sema- 
rang tb Surabaja. 

(345 

B. Java 

51.4 

1975-80 

II D 6 

IH-70(0) 

Improve and upgrade 
highway from 

Kotamobagu to Inandl 

(46 l^.) 

N. .. 

Sulawesi 

2.1 

1971-80 

(w) 

IH- 71 (E) 

Improve and upgrade 
highways in Southeast 
Java ( 4 i 5 km.)^“’' 

W. Java 

44.4 

1975-80 

II D 6 
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CodG 

Project Description 

Location 

Investment 
(S Million) 

Period 

Reference 

, IH- 72 ( 0 ) 

Improve and upgrade 
highway from 

Pontianak to Border 
(175 km,) 

W. Kali¬ 
mantan 

23.6 

1971-80 

II E 2 

IH- 73 (R) 

Improve access roads 
to ports (Tg. Priok, 
Surabaja, Belawan) 

Java 

N, Sumatra 

(g) 

1971-80 

II E 3 

IH- 74 ( 0 ) 

Improve access trans¬ 
portation to airport 
(Djakarta) 

Java 

(g) 

1971-80 

II E 3 

IH- 75 ( 0 ) 

Improve urban, trans¬ 
portation system 
(Djakarta, Surabaja) 

Java 

(g) 

1971-80 

II H 

, VH- 76 ( 0 ) 

Improve access roads 
to port (Saigon) 

Vietnam 

(g) 

1971-80 

II E 3 

VH- 77 (S) 

Rehabilitate QL -9 
Highway from Dong 

Ha to Lao Bao (83 
km.)(i) 

Vietnam 

Laos 

8.0 

1981-90 

II D 6 

VH-78C0) 

Construct My-Thuan 
Bridge (2240 km.) 

Vietnam 

21.3 

1981-90 

(w) 

LE- 79 (H) 

Rehabilitate RIG -9 
from Savannakhet to 
Lao Bao (246 km.)(i) 

Laos- 

Vietnam 

24 

1981-90 

II D’ 6 

LH- 80 ( 0 ) 

Improve and upgrade 
RIG-13 from Vientiane 
to Savannakhet 

Laos 

36 

1971-80 

II D 6 

LH-8l(0) 

Construct Vientiane 
plain roads (195 km.) 

Laos 

13.6 

1971-80 

■ (w) 

SK- 82 (R) 

Construct second 
causeway 

Singapore- 
W. Malaysia 

25.0 

1981-90 

II D B, H 

SH- 83 (H) 

Improve and expand 
Woodland Road 

Singapore 

3.7 

1971-80 

II D E, H 

SH- 84 (o) 

Improve urban 

transportation 

system 

Singapore 

(g) 

1971-80 

II H 

SH- 85 ( 0 ) 

Improve access 
transportation 
system to the 
airport 

Singapore 

(g) 

1971-80 

II E 

TH- 86 ( 0 ) 

Construct feeder 
roads (18 ,000 km.) 

Thailand 

900,0 

1971-90 

II G 

TH- 87 ( 0 ) 

Construct truck 
terminal 

Greater 

Bangkok 

(s) 

1971-75 

(w) 



7 1 . 05 ". 


Investment 


Code 

Pro.iect Description 

Location 

($ Million) 

Period. 

Reference 

th-88(o) 

Improve urban 
transportation 
system 

Greater 

Bangkok 

(g) 

1971-75 

II 

H 

th~ 890 ) 

Construct second 
highway from Nakon 

R. to Nongkhal 
(360 km.) 

N.E. and . 

C. Thailand 

30 '. 0 

1981-90 

ir 

D 6 

TH- 90 ( 0 ) 

Improve access road 
to the port of 

Bangkok 

Greater 

Bangkok 

(g) 

1971-75 

II 

D, E 5 

TH- 91 ( 0 ) 

Improve access trans¬ 
portation to the air¬ 
port of Bangkok 

Greater 

Bangkok 

(g) 

1971-80 

II 

E 3 

TH-92(0) 

Improve highway, Sri 
Eacha-Sattahip- 
Eayong ( 9 ^ km.) 

S.E.. 

Thailand 

9.2 

1971-75 

II 

E 3 

MH-95CE) 

Construct Kuantan • 
Segmat highway 
(177 km.) 

Pahang ('W, , 

Malaysia) 

26.0 

1971-80 

II 

D 6 

MH- 94 ( 0 ) 

Complete East-West 
Highway from Kota 

Baru to Butterworth 
(555 km.) 

W. Malaysia 

56.0 

1971-80 

II 

D 6 

MH-95,(K) 

General improvement 
of Eoute 5 .\ 

(400 km.) 

W. Malaysia 

22.3 

1971-75 

II 

D 6 

HH- 96 (E) 

Improve specific 
sections of.Soute-l 

(250 km.)^J-' 

W. Malaysia 

57.0 

1971-75 

II 

D 6 

MH- 9 ?(E) 

Improve.Eoute 2 
from Kuala’., Lumpur 
to Kerak'-J'’ 

W. Malaysia 

l 4,0 

1971-75 

II 

D 6 

MH-98<0) 

Improve West Coast 
Road (165 km.) 

Sabah 

4.9 

1971-75 

II 

E 

MH- 99 ( 0 ) 

Improve Ulu Big. 

Mukah to Bintulu 

Road (157 km.) 

Sarawak 

5.7 

1971 -75 

II 

E 

MH-IOO(O) 

Improve access roads 
to ports (Kuantan, 
Joliore Bahru, Sibu) 

Malaysia 

Cg) 

1971-80 

II 

E 

MH-101(0) 

Improve urban trans- 

W. Malaysia 

^g) 

1971-80 

II 

H 


portation system 
(Kuala Lumpur) 
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inveatrfient 


Cole 

Pro.iect Description 

location 

($ Million) 

Period 

Reference 

PH- 102 (H) 

Improve access roads 
to ports.^Manila) 
Batangas^^-^ j Davao 
Cebu, N. Mindanao) 

Philippines 

Cg) 

1971-80 

II B 3 

PH- 105 (P) 

Construct Sayre HighJ- 
wny from Tinao to 
l>lararaag to Kabakaa 
iZkZ km.) 

Mindanao 

(g) 

1976-80 

II E 3 

PH- 104 ( 0 ) 

Construct truck 
terminal 

Qrbd'ter 

Manila 

(g) 

1971-80 

(w) 

PH- 105 ( 0 ) 

Improve access 
transportation , . 
tp airport (Manila) 

Greater 

Manila 

(g)' 

1971-80 

II E 

PH- 106 ( 0 ) 

Improve urban trans¬ 
portation system 

Greater 

Manila 

(g) 

1971-80 

II H 

PH~107(H) 

Improve highway from Luzon 

Tuguegarao to 

Cabanatuan (250 km.) 

16.5 

1980-90 

E 

TH- 108 (E) 

Extend Thai Hoyal 

State Hallways from 
Ban Paohi to Khlong 
Sip Kao (75 km.) 

Thailand 

8 . 5 ^*^^ 

1971-75 

H B 5 ; E 3 

TE- 109 (R) 

Extend Thai Royal 

State Railway from 
Chachoengsao to the 
proposed port of 
Sattahip (16I km.) 

South and 
East of 
Bangkok 

18.0 

1971-75 

II B 5 ; E 3 

VE- 110 ( 0 ) 

Rehabilitate rail 
system 

RVN 

15 . 0 - 30.0 


(w) 

IR-111(0) 

Rehabilitate PNKA*'’^^ 

Indonesia 

ioo.o-i 4 o.o 

1971-75 

(w) 

ia-ii2(o) 

Rehabilitate '^^estv 
Sumatra Railway^ 

Sumatra 

8.0 

1971-75 

II B 5 

RN-i 13 (r) 

Improve regional 
navigation aid 
system 

Region 

5 . 0 - 15.0 

1971-76 

(w) 

PP- 1 l 4 ( 0 ) 

Eliminate the pile 
cluster fender 
system In Philippine 
ports* 

Philippines 

(s) 

1972-80 

(w) 

IP- 115 ( 0 ) 

Develop a new deep- 

S. Sumatra 

7.5 

1981-90 

(w) 


sea port instead of 
Bjambi and Palerabang* 


vn 
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Investment 


Code 

Project Description 

Location 

(8 Million) 

Period 

Reference 

MP- 116 ( 0 ) 

Install mechanical 
equipment* 

Sibu 

(Sarawak) 

0.1 

1972 

(w) 

M 2 -i 42 ( 0 ) 

Improve signalling 
and telecommunica¬ 
tion system* 

West 

Malaysia 

7.3 

1971-80 

(w) 

me-i 43 (o) 

Construct new 
marshalling yard 

West 

Malaysia 

1.0 

1971-80 

(w) 


at Kuala Lumpur* 


*Iiiese projects were added to the present list and are out of sequence at 
this time. They will be placed in their proper order in the final draft. 
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TABLE VIII -2 


ETS BECOMMENDED TMNSPORT INSTITOTIONAL INVESTMENTS 


gode 

Project Description 

Location 

Investment 
($ Million) 

Period 

Reference 

II- 117 (E) 

R^haloiliita.'^ aviation 
training school 

Djakarta 

3.5 

1971-73 

V L 6 

TT- 118 (E) 

Expand aviation 
training school 

Bangkok 

1.6 

1971-73 

V L 6 

Pi-ngCR) 

Expand aviation 
training school 

Manila 

1.0 

1971-73 

V L 6 

PI- 120 (R) 

Eestablish an Air 
Services Corporation 
to ow^n, manage and 
provide air naviga¬ 
tion aids, communi¬ 
cations and traffic 
Control servioes 

Philippines 



V I 3 

11 - 121 (R) 

.Establish an Air 
Services Corporation 
to own, manage and 
provide air naviga¬ 
tion aids, communi¬ 
cations and traffic 
control services 

Indonesia 

(g) 


V I 3 

PI- 122 (E) 

Establish a Civil 
Aviation- Assistance 
Group to assist in 
air transport 
planning 

Philippines 

(g) 


V I 3 

1 I~ 123 (K) 

Establish a Civil 
Aviation Assistance 
Group to assist in 
air transport 
planning 

Indonesia 

(g) 


V I 3 

IT. 124 (S)„.. 

-Jmprciye maritime 
training’ facilities 

Indonesia 

Cg) 

'■? 

IV E 4 

EI- 125 (R) 

Establish regional 
navaids flight in¬ 
spection service 

Region 

3.8 

1971-73 

V H 5 

RI- 126 (R) 

Establish Regional 
,Railway Training 
Center 

Region 

(g) 


(o) 


TABLE VIII -3 


ETS RECOMMENDED TRANSPORT VEHICLES INVESTMENT 


Investment 


Code 

Project Description 

Location 

(1 Million) 

Period 

Referense 

Hyi27(H) 

Establish a regional 
airlines 

Region 

(g) 


V M 4 

HV-I28CH) 

Enter a major world¬ 
wide container ship 
consortium 

Hegion 

221.8 

1975-80 

IV A 

RV- 129 (R) 

Acquire parcel 
tankers for palm oil 
and other bulk 

Region 

10,l’'^^ 

1970-8-3 

IV c 3 

HV- 130 (R) 

Acquire log and 
lumber carriers 

Region 

^ 4 . 2 (p) 

1970-80 

IV 6 3 

HV-I31CR) 

Acquire dry bulk 
carriers for maize, 
ores, sugar and 
possibly rice 

Eegipn , 

31 

1970-80 

IV c 3 

PV- 132 ( 5 ) 

Replace domestic 
shipping fleet with 
multi-purposes 
vessels 

Philippines 

144.0 

1971-90 

IV D 2 

IV-. 133 (R) 

Replace domestic 
shipping fleet with 
multi-purpose 
vessels 

Indonesia 

118.5 

1975-90 

IV D 2 

RV- 134 (R) 

Modify selected cargo 
ships of the 
region 

Region 

^g) 


IV C 2 

BV- 135 ( 8 ) 

Develop multi- 

Region 

(g) 


IV C 3 


purpose for regional 
and domestic trade 



Table VIII -2 (ContO 


Investment 


Code 

Pro.-iect Description 

Location 

(^Million) 

Period 

Reference 

lV- 136 (p) 

Purchase nev; rolling 
stocJc and rehabilitate 
existing equipment 

Indonesia 

(r) 

1971“75 

11 B 

5 

rv_i 37 (E) 

Purchase new rolling 
stock for West 
■SLunatr^i-EoEo 

Sumatra' 

(s) 

1971-75 

(v) 


TV- 138 (e) 

Purchase additional 
railroad rolling stodc 
for Thai RSE 

Thailand 

13.0 

1972-76 

II B 

5 

TV~ 139 (e) 

Extend Thai Royal 

State Railways from 

Ban Pachi to Khlong 

Sip Kao 

Thailand 

(v) 

1971-75 

II B 

5 

TV- 140 {e) 

Extend Thai Royal 

State Railway from 
Chachoengsao to the 
proposed Port of 
Sattahip 

Thailand 

11.5 

1971-75 

11 3 

5 


Purchase new goods', 
wagons 

Vf. Malaysia 

10,1 

1971-80 

(w) 




NOTES FOE TABLES iTIII-1 TO VIII-3 


(a) Included in SA ~6 (e)', 

(b) If the container port is placed close to but not at Manila, $22 
million of this sum will be for the new container port. 

(c) Included in lP-35(ll)i> 

(d) Included in TP- 41 (e), 

(e) Included in SP- 37 (r)» 

(f) Included in MP- 38 (e), 

(g) Needs further stud/ before more details can be given, 

(h) Proposed by consultants to IBRD, Also, link loading analysis shows 
a capacity problem between 1975 and 1980 , 

(i) Link loading analysis shov/s a capacity problem before 1975 , but 

from an economic point of view these projects will not be feasible until the port 
of Da Nang is developed, 

.(.j) Link loading analysis shows capacity problem for these links} the projects 
are to be financed by the goveriment, the IBED and the ADB respectively, 

(k) Depends on whether or not container port is put in Batangos, 

(l) This project is included in the IBRD 1 st Package, and final engineering is 
now underway, 

Jill) Feasibility study . 

(n ) Requires close ^Jatch of world container situation and could lead to decision 
to purch.ose container ships and containers at a cost of $ 20 - 5)25 million for 
one ship plus containers. Assumes regional ships will carry lo% of trade flows 
by 1980 , with 50 ^ moving in containers, 

(o) Proposed by Kuala Lumpur Conference. 

(p) Capit£jl cost of one 15,000 DOT ship is $ 3.39 million. Asswnes regional 
ships will carry 10 % of 1980 trade flows, 

(q) Capital cost of one 30,000 DVJT ship is $ 6.3 million. Assumes regional 
ships will carry 10 % of I98O trade flov/s. 

(r) Included in IR-lll(o), 

(s) Included in IR- 112 (r), 

(t) Feasibility study is now underway. 




(u) Includes TV- 139 .(k). 

(v) laicluded TE -108 (a). 

(w) /athough this project was reviewed hy ;the RTS team and considered 
desirable for fbrtfaer, consideration or action on the part of the national 
government, no direct reference is made to the project in the survey. 
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C. OTHER TSAHSPOST IHVESTMEOT 

in National Plans and National Transport Survev-q 
The projects listed in the previous section (Tables VIII- 1 , - 2 , ahd 
- 3 ) const!tue only a part of tdie total transport investment which will be 
considered ty the countries of the region in the next two decades. These 
projects, v/hich are primarily concerned with internationally-oriented 
transport, do not include projects which would serve primarily domestic 
transport purposes. Most of the domestic transport investment requirements 
for the first half of the 1970 *s have by this time been identified In 
national economic plans or in recently completed national transport surveys 
and maiy of the corresponding projects have already been financed. 

Appendix 5 ~A lists the projects that can be identified from a study of the 
most recent national economic plans and transport surveys available to the 
ETS team, with the exception of those which have been included as RTS 
recommendations (i.e., sho™ in Tables VlII-1, -2 and - 3 )» These projects 
would require investment of Jl ,3 billion over the period 1970 - 1989 . Because 
of the Short-run nature of the national plans and most of the national 
surveys, nearly all these investments are planned for the 1970 'so It 
should he noted that the projects listed in Appendix 5 -A a-e subject to many 
of the same limitations as those projects recommended by the ETS and listed 
in Tables VIII-l to VIII- 3 , and must be viewed with similar caution. An 
additional characteristic of these projects is that they are outgrowth of 
P a and suveys with relatively short time horizons and therefore do not 
constitute a program extending over the same period as the ETS. Specifically, 
the Indonesian First Five-Year Plan, forecasts on the period from 1969/70 to 
1973 / 74 , the Maleysian Secdnd Five Year Flan from 1971 to 1975 ? the Thai 
Third Five Year Plan, from 1971 to 1976 ;^ the Philippines Four-Year 
Development Plan from 1970/71 to 1973 / 74 ; and the Eepublic of Vietnam*s 


Not given final approval in time for complete consideration in the ETS 
^Ibid. 


Ten-^Yecsr Plan for Highway Improvement from 1965 to 1975 / Laos and Singapore 
do not have formal national economic development plans sinialar to those 
of the other countries in the region, FVirtherraore, the plans vary widely 
in the specificity of the transport programs included in them, in the 

.... ^ ^ 

coordination and comprehensiveness of the programs they outline,', and in 
the reliability for forecasting purposes ^-diich can be attached to them, 

As indicated above, most of the countries in the region have had 
extensive transport surveys conducted in recent years v^hich produced project 
recommendations, but again, the time horizons of these studies varied and all 
V7ere shorter than that of the RTS, The surveys listed in Table A-. 13 , 

Appendix 5 -B are examples. Other sources used in the RTS analyses ore listed 
in Book Three, .Appendix H for ports, in Book Three, Appendix E for inlajid 
transport, and in Book T^to, Chapter V, Attacliment I, for air operation support 
facilities, 

gst imgteS-Of Expenditures for Transport Equ ipment in the Private 
Sector ^ ^ ■' ..— 

I'Jhile it proved infeasible to forecast all investment in transport 
infrastructure or equipment by the private sector, estimates were made of 
motor vehicle purchases in the region over the 2e-year period covered by the 
study, since this was thought likely to constiti\te a major portion of private 
sectCa: investment , By estimating the number of v'ehicles likely to be 
purchased and assigning n Value per vehicle to the three major classes of land 
motor transport (automobiles, tirucks and buses), a substantial portion of 
the private sector’s investment in transport (perhaps as much as 90 ?;) can 
be approximated for the 20 -year period. Other private sector transport 
investments will be relatively small, for private mineral, forestry and agricul¬ 
tural roads, ports .and facilities, and for limited numbers of privately- 
o^med ships, aircraft and miscellaneous items. 


No official port or aviation plcins available. 


1 


As Table VIIl -4 ^hov;s ih summary form, $91 billion (including taxes 
but excluding replacement parts) is foreseen in land motor vehicle pur¬ 
chases between 1970 and 1930 , Some portion of this will, of course, 
be classified in national acaount terms as personal consumption expen¬ 
diture and not investment. In any event, this amount clearly overshadows 


TjffiLE VIII~4 

ESTmTED PURCHASES OP LAUD MOTOR VEHICLES! 
1970-1989 


Country 

Ho 

of Vehicles to be 

( 000 )^ 

Purchased 

Expenditure($million) 

Cars 

Buses/Trucks 

Cars 

Buses/Trucks 

Total 

Indonesia 

3,823,5 

1477.4 

15,194 

7,653 

22447 

Singapore 

1,149.6 

193.4 

4,598 

1,257 

5,855 

Malaysia 

3,490.6 

517,0 

13,962 

3,361 

17,323 

Laos 

137.1 

30.0 

548 

195 

743 

R. of Vietnam 

832.7 

332,8 

3,331 

2463 

5,494 

Thailand 

2,196.6 

1,643,7 

8,786 

10,684 

19,470 

Piiilippines 

3,384.3 

924.2 

13,537 

6,007 

19,544 

Total Region 

15 , 014.4 

4,.818,5 

59,956 

31,320 

91,276 


^otal number of cars and buses/truclcs to be purchased in a country 
Was computed by taking ■&!£ difference bctvreen the number projected for 
1990j and the number available in 1970 and adjusting for replacements, ioe«s 


Wamber of vehicles (cars, buses/truclcs)=:(!Sfumber in 1990 - Ivumber 

in 1970 ) X M where R is the average life per vehicle. The value for R varies 
R 

with each country qs sho^m. in the follo\iang! 



Average life 

of vehicle (r) 


Cars 

Buscs/Trucks 

Malaysia, Singapore 

10 

10 

Indonesia, R„ of Vietnam,Laos 



Philippines 

14 

10 


Thailand 


lA 


As an average for all countries, it was assumed tliat the unit price 
for a car is 5^4000 and for btis and truck §S,500, 


the amounts required for public infrastincture investment called for by 
the ETS'j the latest nationcil plans> and other transport surveys, which 
all together total only about $4''5 billion. Even if account were taken 
of projects whose investment needs have not been feasible to estimate, 
and adjustments were made for additional projects not presently fore¬ 
seeable, funds required for qross fixed Capital investment in public 
transport infrastructure TOuld still fall far short of those for private 
sector vehicle purchases. 

The governments of the region have displayed awareness of the 
far-reaching implications of the grov;ing demand for vehicles in Southeatt 
Asia, as have the major automobile manufacturing nations of the world. A 
special advisory committee of ASEAN is now studying prospects for a 
regional automotive industry based on a recently completed study by United 
Nations Team of the future automobile needs of the region.^ With a projected 
need for approximately 20 million now vehicles over 20 years, the prospect 
for such a regional industry appears very bright. 

CerMn countries in the region have already instituted or are 
considering policies that will ensure greater national benefits from the 
increasing motor vehicle demand. The Philippines, for example, recently 
adopted a progressive car manufacturing scheme, aimed at incraasing the local 
content in passenger car manufacturing. A similar measure may eventually 
be adopted for commocial vehicles. 

The $91 billion derived in the very rough RTS projections includes 
a Substantial portion(about one-half) for taxes andduties while taxes and 
duties are not costs to the country (i,e., they are financial costs but pot 
economic costs), they are nevertheless costs to the decision-makers, who 
in this case are mostly in the private sector, and therefore influence their 
behavior. Thus, the policy makers in the region will find in vehicle 
investment a critical araa'’for directing transport development. Through taxation 
and other policies affecting domestic or regional manufacture and use of motor 
vehicles, they can do tnuch to influence the formoS transport development in the 
region,This fact together v;ith the enormous direct economic benefits that may arise 

^the UN study goes into much greater depth than the RTS has in projecting the 
motor vehidla needs of the reaion. The results of the tv7o independently-derived 
projects are, however, consideent with each other. 
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Table VIII-- 5 i(:Cont.l 


Strengthen or establish liaison at the highest govern¬ 
ment level Tor rural road development in a coordinated 
agricultural development plan, 

Establish the following institutions to promote economic 
growth through regional cooperation in transport-related 
investment s 

A Fisheries Development Itind to administer 
licensing arrangementsj make locins to regional 
fishermen and provide technical assistance, 
coordinated v;ith a program for developing 
fishing ports, shore facilities, cold storage 
and fishing vessels. 

A Southeast Asian Design Council and a Design 
Institute to ensure that regional industrial 
standards as a means oJ? developing export markets 
for manufactured goods, 

A Regional Export Advisory and Marketing Council 
to promote the products of the region in overseas 
^larlcets vrhile encouraging greater intra-^cgional trade. 


DB 5 


DH 5 


13 4 





table VIII-6 


EECOMMEITOATIOH'S PDE TR/lWSPORT policy 


Summary of Eecommendation 


Eefcrence 


Maintain and broaden, through all practical 
means, regional cooperation in transport develop¬ 
ment, emphasizing shared common interest in 
matters outside the competence or control of any 
one government acting alone. 

Emphasise approaches to transport planning, develop¬ 
ment and policy formuljition from an intermodal and 
systems point of vievf. 

Take advantage of opportunities to defer or avoid 
capital investment in transport facilities by 
improving eficiency. 

Emphasize objective evaluation, based on sound 
research, in transport project formulation and 
appraisal. Study major projects in national accounts 
as well as financial terms. 

Deal with transport in balance with other sectors of 
the econoijiy competing for scarce resources, 

Eeviow the domestic air fare structure in each of the . . 
•countries to moke sure it is consistent i/ith overall 
national policy, ^ 

Harmonize the approach to negotiation or bilateral 
agreements on landing rights with countries outside the region: 
especially needed is a clear and mutually acceptable 
definition of a regional "open skies" policy and policies . :• • 
for dealing with charter traffic into the region VC S 

Eeview on a regular basis the capacity, quality and 
patterns of intra-regional air services as a basis for 
air transport planning and policy decisions, yn 
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Table VIII~6 (Cont„) 






, Consider standardizing equipment among the regional 

airlines iThich in turn would malce pooling of equipment 
and spares more practicable. The possibility of 
coordinated purchase of new <aircraft types presents 
a near-term opportunity v7orth investigating. W. 3 

• Formulate or revise comprehensive national policies 

for aviation development, particularly fore structure 
and for guiding decisions on locations of domestic 

airports, scheduling their construction, scaling their VD 3? 

VP ^ 

facilities, and establishing charges for the use of airport 

VH 1 

facilities, 

> Coordinates training and maintenance functions of the 

regionally-based airlines and civil aviation authorities. \'L 5 
. Review the schedules of user, chargers for navigation, 
cbmmunlcation and air traffic control services for 
international and domestic flights, VI 4 

s Develop pricing that will lead shippers to maJee 

optimal use of the transport system in all modes and 
reflect a balanced national policy. II l 

. Enforce size and weight limitations for highvray use. 

. Develop a basic policy regarding the role of railways. 

. Experiment actively with railway rates to encourage 

use of rail transport. 

, Orient transportation manpower development toward general 

long-range targets rather than specialized requirements. , IT C 
. Develop nev/ approaches to specialized training in 

traosportation skills, based on analyses of the alternate 
means for developing a given skill. I'f c 



Table VIII-6, (Con-t.) 


Syumary of Recommendations Reference 

Initicte comprehensive job analysis and 
standardization programs in key trEinsportation 
skill categories to support nianpov;er planning and 
development of improved training methods IT E 

Reviev/ traditional patterns of personnel 
utilization to improve the utilization of 
scarce skills, p 

Intorduce incentives to reduce personnel turnover 
in the ranks of younger transportation 
engineers, IT p 

Accept the 1956 customs convention on containers 
and apply its principles to other forms of 


unitization, 


III, Attach¬ 
ment 2 
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Table VIir-7 

nECQM>iEW)ATIONS POE a^ITiOVED TRAINS PORT 
IOTAGEMENT 

Summary of Recommendation ’ EeTerence 

0 Improve the efficiency of processing import and 
export Cai’goes at seaports by simplying paper¬ 
work, eliminating interference from outside in¬ 
fluence in the clearance process, and changing 
procedures which ®n be misused for illegal purposes. Ill, 

. Consider computerization of the customs clearance 
process as the volume of transactions increases 
to the point where modern data processing techniques 
become practical. - III, 

. Increase the effectiveness of cost analysis and sales 
and service functions in the railways. 

Investigate the potential for more extensive use of 
operations research by railways, port authorities, 
and air terminal authorities. 


Attachment 1 


Attachment 1 
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table VIII-6 

HECOMMEMDATIONS POE ACTIOIT OUTSIDE THE TRANSPORT FIELD 


-Summary of Eecommandations Reference 

Organize shrimp fishing operations in the 
Philippines, Indonesia and Malaysia, each 
involving 20 or more modern specialised shrimp 
trawlers (the minimum needed to support on-shore 
processing and ftreeaing facilities). As many aS 
30 to SOnuch operations would be possible in the region 
at an investment of #2,5 million for each, plus back¬ 
up infrastructure D B 5 

Develop a joint tuna fishing operation betvreen Indo¬ 
nesia and the Philippines consisting of ten vessels 
and a shore base rath cold storage facilities. In¬ 
vestment of at least 1:5 million plus infrastructure within 
the shore-base country would be required, D B 5 

Build up private or public fish-carrying fleets to reduce 
price differentials betv/een point of catch and major 
markets. 

Develop joint ventures for storing, shipping, and 

marketing palm oil and rubber from i-Ialaysia and 

facilities 

Indonesia, including centralised storage^n Europe. 


D B 5 


D C Is 
D D 5 


Assist in distributing information to small holders 
about stintulahts for increasing yields of rubber trees. 

Also assist in assuring greater distribution and use of 

these stimulants, ^ 

D D 2 

Encourage the development of large-scale mechanised 
(asm) logging operations in Indonesia, the Philippines 
and East Malaysia, These operations will typically 
require an annual capacity of 100,000 to 360,000 cubic 
meters of log production, encompass an area of 100-250 
km. from the shipping point and require an investment of 
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between S2.5 and ®7.3 million. 

Coordinate the development of interior forest resources 
in Kalimantan, Sumatra, SarawaJ: and the southern 
Philippines with development of public highways 
leading to the outports or conversion centers. D E 4 

Encourage the devcidpmeht of major clothing industries 

in the region fob export by talcing tiic following 

nisssu2?Gs 2 D K 3 

.0 .Creation of free trade zones ndar major V'i'ban 
centres where manufacturers of garments j?or 
export Can import raw materialssduty-free without 
hinderance from customs. 

.. Modification of regulations, particularly in 

Indonesia, Vnich restrict the employment of women 
in industry, 

.. Attraction of investors with experience in 
manufacture for export, i.e. from Singapore, 

Hong Eong and Japan, 

•• negotiation of the necessary quotas in the U,s., 

Western European and Japanese marlcets. 

Undertake feasibility and development studies in the tourism 
field as followss D 1 

.. Tourist development of Pattaye and Chiang Mai 
(Thailand), 

Development of sites such as Ayuthaya and ITakorn , 

Pathom to expand the attraction of the BaKgI?ok area. 

.. Tourist development potential of Kota Kinabalu 
(Sabah). 

.. Tourist development potential of LaJca Toba 
(Sumatra), 
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•• Master plan for tourist development in 
Jogjalcarta. 

0 o Development of resort areas providing sporting 
and other..‘recreai:ional facilities primarily for 
residents of ihe region. 

t» Expanse of regional efforts in marketing Southeast 
Asia tourism else^^^here in the world. 


1 
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E, nWESTHEET DIPLICAJIOWS OF THE HEGIOm PECGliM • 

1* The Combined STS and Other Transport Pro.ject 

Investment Recommendations 

Preceding' sections of this chapter have listed tlie transport 
investments recommended by the Regional Transport Survey for further 
attention (Tables VIII-1,-2 and ~3) and others which are included in the 
most recent national transport plans or surveys (Appendix 5 -a). The 
projects have been given code numbers as described in Sections B and C 
and, were possible, approximate investment costs of individual projects 
have been indicated. The present section is devoted to a discussion of 
the overall investment implications of these two lists. 

Table VIII~9 gives summary totals of estimable transport 
investments arising from the projects identified. The total excludes 
projects (even though listed in Appendix 5 -a) which in the survey team’s 
judgment appear to be inconsistent with national or regional objectives,^ 

The summary totals show requirements for. 5M.52 billion in transport 
infrastructure and vehicle investment, most of it in the public sector for 
the period 1970-1909. Hearly of this amount is for the decade of 
the 1970’so 

It should be reiterated that most of the projects in Tables 
VIII-l to VIIl-3 and many in Appendix 5 -a have not been studied in enough depth 
to permit these totals to be considered as anything more than on indication 
of transport inves-tment needs. Furthermore, many projects have not been 
described in a fashion which permits as':imatlon if investment requirements. 
Finally, caution must be observed in interpreting these figures for budgeting 
purposes; the investment requirements have been assigned to tlie period during 
which a particular project is to be undertaken and do not reflect its possible 
payment schedule. 


a es A-ld to A-21 in Appendix 5-C summarize -the investment by country implied 
in the projects recommended by the Ills (listed in Table VlII-1 to VIII-3). 

bo A“28 in Appendix 5-C summarize, also by country, the investment 
implied hy projects listed in Appendix 5_A,. less those excluded on the 
principle just mentioned. 
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2. Implications 

The magnitvide of this investment program (including both ETS- 
rccoimnende<j;.projects and others) is quite small ^Aen viewed in terms 
of other requirements in the region^ The level of expenditure lilcely to 
be involved in the purbhase of new motor vehicles has already." been 
mentioned as overshadowing it. Total capital expenditure in the region 
is projected at i73 billion over the 1970»s (see Chapter 1, Section B 3), 
while tlie transport projects identified by the STS and other surveys and ' 
Plans during this period will cost §3.5 billion, or only 5% of total capital 
expenditure. Even if the project lists here prove to be conservative, 
annual expenditures in transport investment as a percent of total investment 
expenditures in the region in the 1970^3 would undoubtedly still be 
relatively small. 


TmE VIir_9 

TEMSPORT EEOJECT llWBSTMEira EEQUIEEMEMTS; 
FRU-IAEILy PUBLIC 

( (5^’ million) 


Recommendations 



Recommendations 

of Others 

Total 


Country 

1970-79 

1980-89 

1970-79 

1980-89 

1970-79 

1980-89 

Indonesia 

834.1 

98.5 

106,9 

5.0 

941,0 

103.5 

Singapore 

61,0 

25.0 

11.8 

2.2 

72.8 

27.2 

Malaysia 

292.9 

18,0 

165,8 

65.6 

445.6 

90,9 

Laos 

54.8 

24.0 

22.5 

- 

77.3 

24.0 

R. of Vietnam 

32.5 

59.3 • 

116.9 

13.0 

149.4 

77.3 

Thailand 

614.0 

480.0 

402.5 

1.5 

1,016,5 

481.5 

Philippines _ 

205,2 

125,0 

, 455.3 


660, 5 

125.0 

Total 2, 

094.5^ 

829,8 

1,281,7^ 

92.3^ 

3,376,2^ 

922.1 

a''Regional’' 

project 

investments 

of ®326 million 

are not 

included. 



b Excludes projects rejected by RTS, 
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The comparatively small capi’tal requirements for investment in 

transportation may come as a surprise to some, especially in view of the 

importance of transport and mobility in the growth process. In part 

this reflects the fact that the Keffional Transport Stirvey attempted to 

identic only those projects that may logically be construed as regional,^ 

Yet, except in the case of inland transport-,' the concept ''regional'’ has 

been very broadly interpreted. The -truth of the matter seems to be that 

upgrading all the international ports and airports in the region to meet 

■the needs of an optimistic gro>rth forecast in the next 20 years, upgrading 

domestic ports and airports, incl-ading navaids and communications, 

and making the recommended investments in ocean-going vessels, together 

vdth principed. highway improvements where needed, does not appear to 

require public expenditures much beyond 'the existing financial capabilities 

of the countries oF the region. This -i^ill be examined in more detail in 

the 

Section F, The ' in-trlguing question is why this has turned out to be^case. 
There are several plausible explanations. 

In the first place, the existing transportation infrastructure may 
have been excessive relative to needs or use. In the colonial period much 
foreign investment went toward infrastructure, especially railroads, to 
develop export trade. To be sure, the transport facilities in ports and 
railroads were designed to preserve the colonial status quo and not to develop 
the region in the sense of raisitg per capita incomes of local residents. 
However, to tlie extent that an export-oriented strategy to already-developed r ■ 
regions remains as a sensible option, as argued in Chapter I of Booh 
Two, the facilities laid dovm and the route patterns established in this 
period continue to support national economic goals. 


The relatively low investment requirements are also partly the result of the 

fact that the national plans and surveys v/hich arc the sources for other 

projects focus mostly on the petiod up to 1976. 

2 

See Gunnar Myrdal, Asian Drama . Vol. I, tlie Twentieth Century Fund, N»Y,, 


1958, pp. 616-617 


Furthermore^ following World V/ar 11 there was an enormous in- 
crease in capital flows to Asia* This increase has been largely public 
rather than private, and has onae c^gain given heavy prefcremce to trans¬ 
portation investment. In addltioiij the developing nations of the region 

themselves spent relatively large sums of their own resources on transportation 
1 

investment. 

The creation of transport infrastructure has been hastened hy U.S. 
military involvement In Southeast Asia. Eoads, bridges, ports and airports 
have been built in the Republic of Vietnam? Laos, Thailand and to some 
estent in' thie Philippines . 

There are other reasons for the . observed emphasis on transport 
investment in the region aside from the obvious ones associated with wars. 

Some are an outgrowth of the 19th century W.S. economic development 
Etperience, whicn seemed to many to liave been accelerated by canal and 
railroad construction. The fact that recent historians have questioned the I 
importance of U.S. transport investment in the 19th century has not been enough 
to eradicate the deeply—ingrained belief that transportation is in some 
measure a grovrth catalyst, 

"At least, investments in transport infrastructure appear to be 
politically ’safe' in the sense that they cannot be proven vi-rong before 

they are started and ... are unlikely ever to become obvious failures."^ 

But there are other explanations for the apparently small amounts:;' 

of transport investment needed in the ETS countriestto accomodate growth 
through 1990. Some transportation capital v/ill be provided by private 
enterprise. This is particularly ■true for large-scale logging, petroleum 
and mining development. Since -these are particularly dyn^ic cireas whose 
anticipated growth rates in terms of value of exports exceeds that of total 
exports for the region, much of the region's grovrth is only tangentially 
related to publicly-provided treinsportation, if at all 


he e-vrde^e^ indicates that for most developing economies the proportion of 
total public investmen-t devoted to transport is often as high as 25?(-30%, Wilfred 
S'ta'ategy for Mobility. The Brookings Institution,' WeiSliington D.C, 1964 
pp. 44-45. 

2 

^•O^iHirschjiian, the Str^egy of Economic DsvslQpment» Yale University I^ess. 
1962* ^ -' 
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Another assumption made in the 2T3 cal‘Culation o£ needed invest- 
men’fcs (except in the case o£ airports) was that insti'tutional and organisational 
changes t^ould be made and favorably influence the efficiency of existing 
facilities. Possible gains in productivi'ty 'hrithout nev/ capital may be 
substantial. For example, in the analysis of iSie-port of Penang,tlircughput 
has been projected to increase from 300 M.T. per meter wharf to 450 M.T, 
solely through introduction of such institutional clianges as better training 
of port labour and simplification of customs procedures. This is no 
isolated case. Xnshort, for much of the existing transport capacity in the 
region, large gains in productivity may be possible T-dthout much additional 
Capital investment. If at the same time there exists an excess of public 
transportation facilities, the potential gains from institutional change 
Eire even greater. 

There is obviously considerable scope for progress along these 
lines, as Section D of this chsipter suggests. It has long been recognized 
that one of the ]cey problems of the railro.ads, for exsjmple, is a jiefusal 
to provide incentive rates or'to tailor service to shippers’ needs -- a king 
of institutional rigidity that regularly responds to declining traffic by 
demcindlng higher rates, fares or subsidies. An equcilly limiting factor is 
the state of port management^ customs procedures at many ports are 
cumbersome, corrupt and confusing. 

Even though large gains in productivity can folloi^ from insti-tutional 
changes, it must be recognized that effecting such changes may be very 
difficult. It -is often far harder to alter long-established practices, 
customs and organisations that it is to add nev? physical capital, and easier 
to tolerate obvious institutional inefficiencies than to make hard decisions ■ 
regarding personnel and practices that have been in a sense ’’good enough in 
the past. It therefore takes almost heroic optimism to believe that 
customs procedures will be soon be significantly altered or that doclc time 
can be reduced by 50% through institutional improvements. Nonetheless, 
while some of the recommended institutional, policy and management chEUiges 
summarized in Section D may seem trite, token together they are a necesseiry 
condition for sound treinsport development in 'the region on a 
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'sustainable basis» It mst be home in mindj however, that hnov/’ledjre 
of how to bring about this type of change is more deficient than in 
almost any other field of Human endeavor. 

Ihus part of the relatively low levels of public investment in : ' 
transport reconuilended in this survey may stem flrom optimistic assumptions 
regarding i-rfiat can be done to mahe present administrative and oa^nizational 
arrangements more flexible and efficient. Experimentation v;ith rates, 
fares and charges, provision of special services v;hen the demadd warrants^, 
and introduction of incentives to retrain, upgrade and transfer labor 
among pre-existing or nev; job categories are some aspects of the flexibility 
and responsiveness to economic potential in the transport sector that 
have been assumed. No one familiar with the region can believe that such 
changes will come about easily. Yet, if they are not made the 
transport investments rail have to be more substantieil than the estimates 
made here. In short, a trade-off must be made between capital needs 
and institutional change; neglecting the latter in preference to the former 
places an especially orLerous burden on developing economies. 

Finally, the small investment package may be a result of the non— 
urban orientation of the regional concept, Tliat is, it may well be that the 
most critical and substantial public transport investments are needed 
in urban and suburban areas, a discussion of which is clearly beyond the 
bounds of a regional transportation survey, Thus no major transport 
investments of a strictly urban nature have been included in the regional 
investment program, and few instances of urban transport plans appear in 
the roceni development plans. The Regional Transport Survey does consider 
urban problems and notes how critical to economic development a long- 
range solution to urban congestion can be, Ifliie estimates have yet to be 
made, it already appears that the investments that will be required for 
urban-oriented transportation may be enormous. 
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F, EESOUECES THAT MAY BE AVAILABLE FOE TE.\NSPORT INVESTMENT 

of Fixed Capital Investroeri't in Transpor.t in the Rcflion 

fcthough the transport investment program for the region 

discussed in the preceding section does not represent a very large portion 

of total projected capital recpiirements, it is nevertheless a formidable 

sum of money and should be compared v7iLth total national fixed dapital 

expenditures planned by the governments in the region. Such an exercise, 

of course, has obvious limitations, the most important of which are outlined 

in the closing pages of this section. To get some order df magnitude, the 

ETS has developed estimates based on national plans, data collected in the 
and o'ther recent transport surveys 

surveys,/which indicate that approximately ^4.4 billion firom domestic sources 
(1.1^ of GDP in the region) -v/ill be invested as fixed capital in public 
sector transport in the igyO’s.^ During the 1980*s it is expected that the 
region v/ill invest $10.2 billion from domestic sources in public femsport 
fixed capital (exclusive of the expenditures of Laos and the EVN whose 
futures are too uncertaihi.to predict). Foreign loans and grants will 
provide ati.'additional billion in the 1970’s aiid ji5.4 billion in the 


Not enough information on disaggregated total public and private gross 
fixed capital information (G.F.C.F.J in transport was available to mahe 
meaning^l projections. Data for Thailand and Singapore, summarised below, 
are doubtless,indiVatiye, however,, (All figures are in million NS dollars). 


Thailand x9S6 

GFI!P in transport 
equipment only 79,8 

% of GDP 3,1 

Singapore i 96 g 

GFCF in transport 
equipment only 6,7 

% of GDP 0.6 


19 S7 

1968 

1969 

309.3 

311.0 

IIb cl CP 

6.0 

5.6 


1967 

1968 

1969 

7.6 

34.5 

37.9 

0.7 

3.D 

3.2 
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19S0«s. 'In summary, public trar^port investments in the region in the 
1970*s ^e expedted to be billion, o£ which 49% yiil be generated from 
domestic sources 51% ^om foreign sour'ceso In the 1980»s, total 
regional public! transport'investments may be as high as 1 I; 15,52 billion 
(excluding Laos and the Republic of Vietnam), V 7 ith 66 % generated from 
domestic sauries and 34% item foreign sources. As a portion of total 
goverment development expenditures in the region, transport development 
expenditure is 'expected to vary from a high of 50% to 60% ih Thailand to a 
low of 10 % to 15% ih the Philippines, 

The projected national development expenditures for transport are 
presented in Tables VIII-10, "11 and -12 were derived by a process described 
in adapter VI of Boole Tiro. In general, they are based on whatever information 
was available in the most recent development plans, plus projections 
based on the STS gro\rth model and interpretations of long-range policies 
of the countries of the region. 


I^oreign Bxchange Reouests and Sources 

It IS difficu.lt to estimate the exact level of foreign financing 
that ./ill -oe requested by the RTS countries in the period covered here, and 
equally difficult to determine the magnitude of funds that v/ill be available. 

Nevertheless, the Regional Transport Survey has made some very 
rough approximations of the magnitude of foreign exchange requests which can 
be expected to accompany the domestic commitments to the transport sector 
estimated above, and has checlced them against the possible availability of 
foreign funds from the various Rcy sources. 

The foreign exchange component estimates are based on the projection 
of public transport development expenditures shown in Tables VIII-IO, - 11 , 
and -12, These projections, summarised below, indicate that in the 1970»s 
the seven countries of the region may request $ 4.6 billion in 


Estimates of foreign exchange requirements for Laos and the Republic of 
Vretn^, based on per capita projections, . indicate that 1S30 million and 
Vi.i billion, respectively may be needed in these two countries in the 1980 *s, 
Hov/ever, the So ,4 billion estimate does not include these sums. 
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foreign exchange for trainsport infrastructure#^ In the 1980*s, the 
foreign exchange requirements could be as high as $6#5 billion (incGLuding 
estimates for Laos and the EVIl)# Thus in the 2G-year period a total 
of around of $11.1 billion maybe requested firom fox’eign sources to 
finance transport infrastructure in the region. 

Financing the program will require a very substantial effort 
for the governments of he region. The capital~to~output ratio of 
transport infrastructure 'is very high andd returns'.on investment 
are difficult to measure. Capital and qualified manpower is scarce, and 
transport must compete with ma.ny other., important areas for the use of 
these resources. Moreover, because the foreign exchange and foreign 
technical assistance con^onents are quite large, considerable help will 
be needed from international lending institutions and foreign aid programs. 

Each project or program will have to be judged individually 
and will complete .igainst similar requests from all over the world. In 
addition, policies such as the attitude toward foreign exchange reserves 
will continue to change in the countries of the region, and the developed 
nations may change their approach in such areas as foreign aid commitments. 
Finally, the nature of the projects as v;ell as the project mix may change, 
influencing the foreign financing component of any program. 

The question arises ■«?hether the foreign exchange likely to be 
requested -vrlll be available for the region. Part of it vri.ll come from'" 
export earnings,' but this Gource of foreign exchange will clearly not be 
sufficient. In addition to being needed for other investments In the public 
sector, export earnings v/ill also be used to import capital goods and raw 
materials for building up the industrial sector and for imports of consumer 
goods. Thus the real question is v/hether or not the region can expect to find 


The breakdovm betv/een domestic and foreign exchange requirements for many of 
the liTS recommended projects can be found in the sections of the report 
indicated in Tables VIII—1, -2 and -3 emd in Appendix 5-A foe other 
transport projects. 
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external assistance in the form of loans and grants to help finance the 
transport development program. The best that can be done to answer this 
question is to perform some very rough calculations based on a number of 
assumptions which now appear reiisonable. 

Foreign assistance is presently provided by a largo number of 

national, international and private organiKations such as the World Bank 

* 

(IBED), the International Development Association (IDA), the Export-Import 
Bank, the B.S, Agency for llaternational Development, the UNDP, the ADB, 
the Inter-Governmental Grcrup for Indonesia (KGI), and others.^ The 
major developed nations assisting Southeast Asia bilaterally have been 
the U,S,, Japan, West Germany, France, the U.IC., the Netherlands and 
Australia in that order, A summary of foreign assistance from multi¬ 
lateral and bilateral sources in 196? and projections of future foreign 
assistance which might be available are summarized, together with the basic 
underlying assumptions, in Appendix 5-D, 


is estimated that 3t6.2 billion will be available in foreign 
financial assistance for transport development in the 1970 *s and $ 9,9 


billion in the 1980’s. Compared toithe region’s projected foreign 
exchange requests (Tables VIII-10, - 11 , and -I 2 ), there should be little 
difficulty in raising the foreign financing required in the region for 


public transport development envisaged in the period being studied. The 
expected requests fcr foreign grants and loans are estimated to be around 
$10 billion, and the amount that can be expected to be available if the 
assumptions prove valid will be around $16 billion. Since the latter 
includes both official and private development aid, it can be assumed that the 
difference, ioe. $6 billion, will be available for private development-type loans 


for infrastructure and transport equipment. 


■ For a more detailed description of the various multi-lateral and bilateral 

programs, particularly with regard to transport, see Wilfred 
for Mobility, the Brookings Institution, 1964, pp, 153-190. An 
overa-1 assessment of foreign assistance in Southeast Asia may be found in 

Southeast Asia . Committee for Economic Development 
^^CBD/CEDA)-, New York, Julir 1970 . 
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Ii lyAtations'iji Malcina Pro.jactiQns of 

The limitations 'o^ the exercise in this section should be pointed 
out and, in certain cases mentioned above, cautions should be reiterated. 

The main precaution to be taken in using these estimates is that they are 
subject to great uncertainties concerning not only the policies of the re¬ 
gion but the Whole field of international relations., Second, the estimates 
Of capital expenditures on transport as derived in these projections refer to 
actual flows of capital. In the previous sections of this chapter 
transport programs were discussed in terms 'of comnitments to projects. 

Payments for these investments could follow any of a great many schedules 
arui terms of financing (e.g. a stretch of highway may involve a capiU 
expenditure commitment of $io million, hut repayment of the loan involved 
maor noL begin until after a five-year grace period and may extend over as 
lon^ as 20 years). Thus it is virtually impossible to make raeanii^ful 
comparisons between the investment program as defined by the su^nationcf 

the projects and the projected expenditures on transport as defined in this 
section. 


Another limitation in the projections derived here is that they 
evaluation of gross fixed Capital formation for transportation in a 
timber of major areas such as the private sector and the provincial and 
jHunicipai public sectorsa 

Kwily, the projections of resources for transport developitent, 
as sho™ ahco^e, are inconplete In that thep refer only to fi«mcial resources 
a«d do not mahe anp atte„,pt to forecast sanpouer availaMllty either 
Tiantitalivoly or qualitatively. The adininistrative and technical resources 
needed for traisport developaent in the repion vill he quite larpe, and could h 
a major bottleneck. iMeed, a r»,gh comparison betyeen the projected imrestmen 
needs for the identified projects and the future financial resource avallabilitj 
even in lipht of the limitations pointed to above, indicates that financing 
the propram. does not on the surface appear tos.esent major problems, although 
.dth sufficient iurds the region can go a long „ay to«rds purchasing the 
needed skills, there vill still he a very substantial requirement for 
indigenous talent. This problo, is flva. further consideration in Book Three 
appendi* », -Transportation Training m the Region,- and 1, also dealt vlth in 
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^ Book Two, Chapter IV, Section E, and Book Two,..'Chapter V, Section L. 




table VIIT-IO 


estimated NATIOKAL development EXPENDITUEBS foe TEANSPOET; 1970 - 1974 

(Million US$, 1970 prices) 


Country GDP 


Governjnent 

Revenues 


Development Expenditures 
Total Domestic Foreign 


Development Expenditures 
Totcil Domestic Foreign 


Transport Development 
Expenditures as a Percent 
of Total Development 
Expenditures 


Indonesia 

44,600 

4,590 

2,980^ 

640 

Singapore 

10,640 

2,130 

b 

710 

■Malaysia 

23,050 

4,360 

b 

1,480 

Thailand 

37,380 

5,300'^ 

2,120 

c 

Philippines 

32,910 

4,090 

b 

1,930 

Eep. of 
Vietnam 

19,370 

b 

b 

b 

Laos 

1,110 

b 

b 

b 

Total 

169,560 





2,340 

650 

170 

480 

27% 

b 

150 

90 

60 

13% 

b 

660 

220 

440 

15% 

c 

1,070 

730 

340 

50% 

b 

560 

240 

320 

12% 

b 

550 

130 

370 

b 

b 

39 

6 

as 

b 


3,679 

1,639 

2,043 



F- 
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Table viii-ii 


ESTIMATED NATIOKAL DEVBLOPMEHT EXPENDETORES POE TEAWSPORTs 1975 - 1979 

(Million US$, 1970 prices) 


Country - GDP 


Goveriunent 

Bevemtes 


Development Expenditures Development Expenditures 

Total Domestic Foreign Total Domestic Foreign, 


Transport Development 
Expenditures as a Percent' 

of Total Development Expendi- 
__ .._ ' i^xires 


Indonesia 

58,900 

8,840 

4,300 

1,770 

2,530 

860 

350 

510 

20^ 

Singapore 

16,320 

3,750 

b 

1,250 

b 

210 

140 -- 

70 

11% 

Malaysia 

3T,1'60 

6,320 

b 

2,130 

b 

900 

330 

570 

, 15% 

Thailand 

51,390 

7,200 

2,130 

c 

c 

1,660 

1,280 

38o 

58% 

Phllippines44,520 

6,160 

b 

3,080 

b 

950 

380 

570 

12% 

Bep. of 
Vietnam 

24,830 

b 

b 

b 

b 

720 

260 

460 

b 

Laos 

1,410 

b 

b 

b 

b 

38 

8 

30 

b 

Total ; 

228,530 





5*338 

2, 748 

2,590 




TABLE VIII-12 


ESTIMAISD national DEVELOPMENT EXFENDlTUItES FOR TRANSPORT: 1980-1289 
(Million IJS$, 1970 prices) 


Transport 
Development 
Expenditures as 

Government Development E?cpenditures Bgvelopment Expenditures a Percent of Total 

Reven- Development 



Country . 

GDP 

ues 

Total 

Domestic 

Poreipin 

Total 

^Domestic 

Foreign 

Expenditures 


Indonesia 

204,600 

40,920 

11,120 

8,180 

2,940 

2,220 ' 

1,630 

590 

205^ 

t 

Singapore 

60,670 

15,780 

b 

5, 260 

b 

780 

580 

200 

11 % 

f— 

Malaj’'sia 

104,560 

2 a ,110 

b 

7,620 

'b 

2,800 

1,150 

1,650 

15% 

.1 

Thailand 

171,790 

25,770 

10,310 

c 

c 

5,860 

5,280 

580 

57% 


.Rep, of 
■Vietnam 

Mo ck^ 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 


Laos 

Mfta« 

b 

b 

b 

b ; 

. b 

b 

b 

b 


Total 

689,650 





15,520 

10,170 

5,350 
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Notes to Tables VIII - 10 to VIII-12 


' ^ Based on First Five-Year Plan targets and adjusted for phasing by a Factor' of 1,005= 

^ No basis for making projections. 

Foreign finance v/as of development expenditures from 1967-1971» b’at no basis for future estimtes was- 
available. 

Assumes average annual expenditures of £170 million in 1970-1971 and 55243 million in 1972-1974= 

^ Assumes average annual expenditures of $275 in 1975-76 and $346 million in 1977j growing thereafter at 1% p»a= 

p 

I Include foreign finance. 

I 
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G, MANAGljB THE EKCGEAMs 

M OPPORTUNITY FOR EBOIONALISM 

The recommendations of the Regional Transport Survey constitute 
a massive agenda for the governments of the region, for multilateral agencies, 
for aid-giving countries, and for the private sector in all of the countriesj 
both within and outside the transport field. To a certain extent the agenda 
will be self-executing; hopefully the report will be studied iy the many 
organizations and institutions having a role in regional and national 
development efforts and its recommendations disposed of as seen best In each 
program. 

The fact is, however, that'^there is at present no clear locus 
of responsibility for follow-up in an organized, systematic, and integrated 
manner. The Asian Development Bans, which served as executing agency 
for this study under agreements with the UNDP and the USAID — the 
principal sources of financing, is fundamentally a financing institution 
and not a regional administrative agency. FV.rthermore, its scope of interest 
a nd responsibilities extend beyond the RTS region to all of Asia, and it 
must balance its program both in terms of all Asian regions and all sectors 
of their economies. The fundamental responsibility for follov 7 ~up rests, of 
course, with the governments of the countries of the region, and they will 
unquestionably turn out to be the principal actors in what is done. In this 
sense the governments will be the managers of the program, both in its 
purely national and in mariy of its regional aspects. 

There are, hoover, many recommendations which require actions 
which lie outside the competence of any one government acting alone; management 
of navigational aids for the sea and air lanes is a classic example. It will 
be possible, of course, for one government to tahe the lead, asking others to 
join ad_hoc; and this is undoubtedly how much of the agenda shcxild and will be 
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handled. In other cases it may be that little will happen if the 
essentially regional items of the agenda are left for the initiation of a 
single government, particulairly when all governments are so haird-pressed 
for executive and professional time and for funds with which to meet 
development needs in all sectors. 

If there were a regional government, one could leave the 
agenda with it and look forward to action. There is none, of course. 

Five of the seven countries participating in the Regional Transport Survey ~~ 
Indonesia, Singapore, Malaysia, Thailand, and the Pnilippines ~ are members 
of the Association of Southeast Asian Nations (aSEAN), which welcomes 
the membership of other countries in Southeast Asia. It would therefore 
be natural to suppose that ASEAN, which has far-reaching economic development 
interests, might accept some responsibility for following up valid 
recommendations for regional action which are outside the powers of 
national authorities acting alone. One problem with ASEAN as the repository of 
responsibility for follow-up, however, is that is has no permanent secretariat. 
Another.'is its own agenda of regionalism, which is so wide as to include all sectors 
of the regional economy. Measured against the executive (as conteasted with 
the consultative) capabilities of ASEAN at this time, the agenda &>r regional 
follow-up of the transport survey seems too massive and broad on the one 
hand and too narrowly focussed on transport on the other to be handled 
effectively except at a high policy-making level (the member countries of 
ASEAN are usually represented at meetings by their Ministers of Foreign 

Affairs), Barticipatlon by ASEM would clearly be helpful, but it is unlikely 
to meet the entire need. 

Regardless of the exact locus of responsibility, tT;o somewhat 
distinct follow-up programs ore indicated. One program requires essentially 
administration. .This program would include: 

. Monitoring the steps taken by others in the transport 

field and maintaining a publicly available record of 
done and what has been 

what has been lefl^untouched — a clearing house function. 
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■> Regularly calling to the attention of the governments, 
multilateral donor agencies, multilateral financial 
agencies, and donor countries those areas of the 
regional transport field where action is needed outside 
the exclusive concern- of a single government — a 
promotional function, 

» Helping identify sources of funds or securing funding for 
regional (as contrasted with national)projects, especially 
feasibility studies ~~ a financing advisory function. 

^ , Maintaining liaison between transport and communications 

ministries of the region on regional problems and programs 
an. inter-governmental communications function. 

The second program could be classified as "professional”. This 
vrould include! 

■> Developing a library and information center onttransport 
in -the region and a supporting library in the transport 
field generally. This should vorh through already 
established library resources, not duplicating them but 
specializing in the transport policy and planning field, 

, Designing data collection programs and plans for the maintanance 
s’tatistical series in the interest of better understand¬ 
ing of the economic, management and technical aspects 
of transportation development in the region, as well as 
of securing their adoption by governments and institutions. 

. Developing and maintaining a reservoir of information 

about needs for trained manpo^Asr in the transport field, designing 

I 

I or bringing about the design of traiJiingprograms, identifying 

' and assisting ii obtaining finance for training in the 

; region and abroad, of talented young people as well as 

^ experienced managers, specialists and technicians. 

I 

) 
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« Identifyiiig new needs f'or research on transport problems 
and seeking research sponsors, executing a-^encies, and 
the professional Seririces of individual expertssor firms 
to Carry it out. Included in this function v/ould be the 
important task of seeing to it that key feasibility studies 
of projects of regional significance are financed and carried 
out. 

Enumeration of these needed follow-up activities, both 
administrative and professional, leads logically to the identification of the 
Secretariat of the Coordinating Committee of Southeast Asiaoi Senior Officials 
on Transport and CommunicAtions as an appropriate agency, provided it is 
strengthened and given continuity. 

The Coordinating Committee (COOEDCOH) consists of one senior 
familiar with transport affairs from each of the seven govern¬ 
ments cooperating in the Eegional Transport Survey (Indonesia, Singapore, 
M^aysia, Thailand, Laos, the Republic 'of Vietnam and the Philippines) 
plus Brunei. The Republic of Khmer (formerly Cambodia) sent an observer 
to the last meeting of CODRDCOM in February 1971, thus completing the 
roster of Indo-China peninsula countries outside the Eastern Bloc who have 
indicated cai interest in COOEDCOM's activities. COOEDCOM was formed in 1967 
and has met regularly since then. Its terms of reference include communications 
affairs as well as transport. The cost of its Interim Secretariat — a 
civil servant seconded by the Malaysian government plus a small c' • 
clerical staff has until 1971 been donated donated by USAID throughtthe 
Malaysian government. At its ninth meeting in February 1971, COOEDCOM received 
for the first time a pledge of financing for the Interim Secretariat directly 
fi-om its member governments, covering the Calendar year ig?!. With this 
development and the expressed interest of the Khmer Eepublic, it can be said 
that CCORDCCM has passed the take-off point and could be on the way to be¬ 
coming a permanent regional institution specifically focused on transport 


! 
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and communications development in all of Southeast Asia. The demonstrated 
durability of the cbOEDCOM concept, the quality of its interim staff, 

and the professional. non~political character of its membership all bode 
well for the future. 

If eOORDCOM were- to undertake the administrative and professional 
functions needed to follov/ up the program recommended in this survey, it 
would require additional staff and finances. The scale wou.ld not he 
large, perhaps only several hundred thousand dollars equivalent per year 
beginning in 1972, primarily to permit the employment of a few highly 
competent professional staff members f^om mult-national sources (preferably 
SoutheastrAsian) and to finance the extehsive travel and communications 
functions which are vital to success in such ^n effort. Attracting such 
staff vou^d be highly dependent on seme assurance of continuity, sey for five 
yeao^s, by Vhich time CX)OEDCW should be well .n.ough-.established to complete 

effectively for talent wild, the other strong international professional 
organisations in the region. 

closing worIcing relationship between a strengthened COOEDCOK 
and tha Aslan Davalopmant Bm* .in 

Should not oncluoo th, dovelop.aot of sifilat olo„ ,olatiohships «.th .aihr 
others, mltilateral e„4 Mletetal development ageneies .ith interests in 
Southeast Asian economic development. 

In time, CODRDCOM might become established as a permanent 
specralizws international agency through formal agreement among the 
interested governments, thus obtaining some of the extra-territorial rights 
and privileges which facilitate administration of programs by the AbB, IBHD, the 
and Similar agencies. Por the time being,, however, it can centime to 
operate as a committee, or could find an interim legal status as an appendage 
to an already-established international agency in the region. 

The important and fundamental point is that without the 
acceptance of continuing responsibility for follow-up within the region on ar ' 
organised, systematic basis by some competent organisation - in addition to the 
governments of the region themselves ~ a great deal of the value of the 

Transport Survey and the preceding groundwork of the governments, 
the UNDP, aid and the ADB could be dissipated. 
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Tenth Meeting of the Co-ordinating Committee 
of Southeast Asian Senior Officials on 
Transport and Communications 

26 - 29 October, '197'! 


Asian Development Bank, 
Manila, Philippines, 


Managing the Southeast Asian Regional TransnoiCb 
Pfogramme Future Role of Goordcom 

The Regional Transport Survey (ETS) of the Southeast 
Asian Countries has recommended a sizeable programme for 
planning and development for ■gransporta-ffon on a regional 
basis apart from a large number of national projects and 
programmes for each countries. As commented upon by the 
Asian Development Bank's Steering Committee, some further 
work will need to be done to clearly delieneateprogrammes - 
both regional and national - indicating priority and time- 
phasih. f projects which go into these programmes. However, 
the Participating Governments could usefully consider at 
this stage the follow-up actions needed on their part towards 
implementing the programmes. In this connection, it is 
particularly important to give advance consideration to the 
manner in which follow-up actions^regional programmes c©uld ^on 
be organised by the countries. 

2 . In so far as implementation of regional programmes 
is concerned, the need for an Intergovernmental Body on 
which all the RTS Member Governments are represented is 
evident and could not be over-emphasised. The Coordcom and 
its Secretariat have hitherto constituted such an Inter¬ 
governmental Organisation. The RTS Draft Final Report 

2 /,. 
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reconmends that the Goordcom be continued with an extended 
mandate and that its Secretariat should be strengthened 
if the Goordcom is to actively function as an Intergovernmental 
Body for follov/-up actions on regional transport develop¬ 
ment programmes. 

5 « , Broadly speaking, the functions to be performed 

by the Goordcom (and its Secretariat) are two fold? 

(S') Executive or Administrative functions , 
involving bringing together all the countries concerned to 
promote collective thinking, collective initiative and 
follow-up actions in respect of planning, implementation 
and operation of regional projects and programmes; 

(b) Planning functions . involving professional and 
technical work of preparing regional, projects eind programmes, 
presenting v/ell-prepared programmes for consideration of 
Participating Governments, and sponsoring these programmes 
for assistance from inter-national or bilateral financial 
institutions. 

4. Obviously, the success of regional programmes will 

depend, in the ultimate analysis, on the mandate given to 
the Goordcom by the Member Governments. Ooordcoir^ despite 
its completely informal status, has' hitherto functioned 
reasonably successfully, The principal tasks of the 
Goordcom hitherto have been to organise studies and to 
promote collective thinking on matters of regional interest. 

As 'h’cgardsu'ft.ture follo-w-up action on Implementation, 
Goordcom will need to assist in collective decision-making 
by the Member Governments on regional programmes and projects 
-^hei?implementation and even in most cases, their operation. 
The responsibility for such joint decisions would of course 



■be that of Ministries of Transport and Communications 
and, in fact, of the G-ovemmenbs of the Member Countries, 

It might be necessaiy, occasionally, to have collective 
meetings at .the ministerial level. 

5. Five of the seven Participating Governments in 
Coordcdm are also members of ASEAN. In matters relating 
to regional transportation, Ooordcom could also be the 
common'forum for iiSEAN, too. 

6 . As regard the Secretariat of Coordcom, its future 
strength has to be considered in relation to the two 
functions mentioned in para 3 above. The Coordcom Secretariat 
has already been performing the executive or administrative 
function although such function in future would necessarily 
make a heavier claim on the capacity of the Secretariat. 

As regards planning and professional tasks to be undertaken 
or organised in.future, the Secretariat is not at all equipped 
at the present. The .im,portance of this function can hardly 
be over-emphasized. In the processing of any regional pro-' 
Ject or programme, or any matter with regional implications, 
the Secretariat will clearly need to prepare proper cases, 
supported duely by facts and analysis, which could be con¬ 
sidered collectively 'by the Coordcom and by the respective 
Governments. After the collective decisions of the Govern¬ 
ments are available to proceed with implementation of regional 
programmes and projects, the Coordcom Secretariat would need 
to prepare cases for presentation to financial institutions. 
For projects and programmes for which the detailed feasibility 
studies should be available, preparation of such cases for 
consideration by financial institutions might not present 
problems, Hov/ever, in other cases, the Coordcom Secretariat 
would need to organise original data. For effective discharge 
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of its. profGssional’ and teohnical funotion, the Secretariat would 
need to maintain basic data for each country and for the 
region as a whole, 

7. The Coordoom Secretariat clearly would need to be 
strengthened to include appropriate professional staff to 
provide the nucleus professional organisation on regional 
level. The Secretariat, in turn, could help develop 
professional staff for each national Government. For 

this purpose, the Secretariat could, apart from direct 
technical help and training, sponsor training in institu¬ 
tions such as the Asian Economic Development Institute 
and other international.and national institutions including 
universities. While initially the Secretariat would need 
to depend upon consultants from consulting firms, both 
from inside and outside the region, for detailed feasibility 
studies, gradually expertise could be developed within 
Government organisations for undertaking such studies, 

8. The Coordcom Secretariat would function under 
the overall direction of the Coordcom. However, it would 
be of great help if there is an appropriate technical or 
professional advisory group to advise the Secretariat 

in organising the research and studies and undertaking 
such other tasks . 

9 . As regards financing of the Secretariat, 
the Member Governments have already contributed towards 
maintaining the minimum necessary strength of the Secretariat 
essentially to perform the administrative function which 

is so basic for follow-up action on regional programmes. 

The Member Governments obviously would need finan-'., 
cial support from: outside agencies- including inter-. 
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ternational organisations sucli as IMDP, IBSD, ADB and 
bilateral' agencies such as USAIh and other bilateral 
sources to finance the expenses involved in discharge 
of its planning or professional function. Such assistance 
from outside will be absolutely necessary at least for 
the first fev; years of financing of the Secretariat, 

Such assistance could be given either as sub-ventions to 
the Secretariat or in financing of specific feasibility and 
other studies for projects and programmes which needed 
ultimately to he financed by international institutions, 

10, The International and bilateral institutions could, 
if necessary, apart from giving financial support to dis¬ 
charge the functions of the Secretariat, could render 
useful technical and professional advige through the 
advisory committee mentioned in para 8 above, 

11, To sum up, the proposal for consideration is that 
Ooordcom should continue and in so far as regional trans¬ 
port development function is concerned should also be 
able to service ASEAN and the Ministerial Conference for 
the Economic Development of Southeast Asia. The Ooordcom 
Secretariat should be strengthened to be able to perform 
both executive (administrative) funcblon and professional 
or planning function. For purposes of the latter, the 
Ooordcom should be assisted through constituting an appropriate 
technical advisory committee, As regards financing of 

the Ooordcom Secretariat, apart from the contributions 
being already made by the Member Governments, financial 
assistance be sought from multilateral and bilateral sources 
(a) for sub-ventions to the Secretariat and (b) for assistance 
for specific studies to be undertaken by the Secretariat. 
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12. The aiitached chart sums up the proposed organisa¬ 
tion of the future Ooordcom and its Secretariat, 

15 , This paper is submitted for advance consideration 

by the respective Governments. Final decision may be 
teken at the proposed meeting of transport and communication 
ministers of the region in May/June '1972. 


Interim Secretariat, 
Ooordcom, 

Kuala Lumpur, 


23 October, 1971 . 
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Tenth Meeting of the Coordinating Gommittiee 
of Southeast Asian Senior OffiCBls on 
Trans-port and Oommunicatlons 


26 - 29 October, 1971 


Asian Development Bank, 
Manila, Philippines. 


PROPOSED 1972 BUD&ET OP THE IMTEETM SECRETARIAT 


The attached estimate of proposed expenditures 
of the Interim Secretariat in 1972 is submitted for 
advance consideration of Coordcom, The actual 
budget, of course, will depiond on decisions regarding 
the future role of Coordcom and its Secretariat. 


Interim Secretariat, 
Coordcom, 

Kuala Lumpinr. 

22 October, 1971. 
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P'ROPOSED BUDGET OF INTERIM SECRETjiRIAT 
TO THE CO-ORDINATING GOMCETTSE OF SOUTHEAST 
ASIAN SENIOR OFFIGIAIS ON TRi^TRORT MD 

COJ/iMUNIGjVlIONB , • 

’ ^ FOR THE GEILENDAR YEAR 1972 ' _ 


(Approximately M^2»90=US?fl.OO) 


PERSONAL EMOLUMENTS 

M| 


(a) 

Secretary - $5,000 p,mc 

36,000 


(b) 

Assistant Secretary -$ 1,500 

p,m, 18,000 


(c) 

2 Stenographers - $500 p,m 

each 

’ 12,000 


(d) 

Office Assistant/Meseenger 

$200 PcBla 

2.400 

68,400 

OFFICE ACCOMODATION AND ADMINISTRATIVE 

EXPENSES 

(a) 

Office Space Rental 

14,400 


(b) 

Office Eurniture and 
Equipment 

10,000 


(c) 

Office Supplies and 
Stationery 

10,000 


(d) 

Telephone, Telegrams and 
Pos tage 

12,000 


(e) 

Lighting and Power 

1,200 


Cf) 

Local Transport and 
Travelling 

3,600 


(g) 

Other A.dministrative . 
Expenses 

5.000 

56,200 


I3II. gg]^I0ING OQ-OHDINaTING COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
THE ISAR l~hJO NOMINALLY ') --- 


(a) 

Air (Economy) 

8,000 


Cb) 

Per Diem 

7,000 


(c) 

Meeting Expenses 

6.000 

$'1,000 




. / 
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C/F lfi:5,600 

IV. SECEETjffiI REPRE5 MTj\ TOK' FUlffi 


(Representing Co-ordinating 
at Meetings, Discussions, 

Committee 

etc) 


(a) Air Pare (Economy) 

7,000 


(b) Per Diem 

3,500 


(c) Representation 

4.500 

_ 15,000 

CONTI ROMOIES 


15,000 


M.$ 175,600 


Approxima tel yUSjfGO, 550 


Interim Secretariat, 
Coordoom, 

Kuala Lumpur. 

22 OctoLer, 1971. 
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Tenth Maeijing of th e ^o -ordit^ting C&nimittee 
oT SoutlieaBt .PFian Senior, Officials on 
Transpbrt and Oommunications 


26 - 28 bctohor, 1971 


A-sian Dfjvelopmefat Bank 
Ma]?;ati, Philippines 


SUG&ESTIQIT TO HOLD MEETING OF'SOUTHEAST 
iLSIM MINISTEFiS OP TRaHSPOET AMD C.QimtJHiQATIOMB 

The attached letter from the Secretary 
of the Interim Secretariat to the Hon'ble John A, 

Volpe, the Secretary of Transportation of the U.St 
Governma±, refers to a suggestion to hold a meeting of 
Southeast Asian lulinisters of Transport and Communications 
in May/June 1972 in V/ashington in conjunction v/ith , 
the U.S, Government-sponsored International Transportation 
Exhibition to be held at the time. It is reproduced 
for reference of the Coordcom. 


Interim Secretariat, 
Coordcom, 

Kuala Lumpur. 

22 October, 1971« 



Airmail 


■Ist OctolDer, 197'^ • 


The lionorable 
John A. Volpe 

Tile Secretary to Transportation 
400 Seventh St. SW 
Washington, D,C, 20590 
United States of America, 


Doar Mr, Secretary, 


I have just settled hack on my job in 
Kuala Lumpur, after spending one valuable month in your 
country', and three weeks in Europe. I write to 
thank yoji for your kindness in seeing me (albng with 
Mr. Lee'St. Lawrence, the dynamic_director of your 
BED Office in Bangkok and AID officials) on 5rd August, 
■197''^ T know that you had a very busy schedule and 
it must have been most difficult for you to receive 
me on vehy short notice, 

Arthur L, Little, the main consultant 
engaged by the Asian Development Bank, has completed 
a draft report on the Southeast Asian Regional Trans¬ 
port Survey (estimated to cost about US^3 million). 

The ADB circulated copies of the draft -report 
for review and comment about three weeks ago. I am 
arranging a copy to be forv/arded to you immediately. 

The countries covered by the Survey (namely 
Indonesia, Singapore, Malaysia, Thailand, Laos, the 
Republic of Vietnam and the Philippines) are members 
of COORDCOM w'hich works closely V 7 ith your Government's 
Regional Economic Development (RED) Office in Bangkok. 

We plan to have a meeting of COORDCOM in Manila on 26- 
29 October, 1971 to review and comment on the draft 
report of the Survey, We will also be discussing ways 
and_means in v/hich the report's bindings and recommen¬ 
dations can be analysed and priority targets in South¬ 
east Asia selected for further study and implementation. 
It would indeed be valuable if your Department could 
send an observer to this meeting in Manila, Your 
personal interest in this cooperation effort in the 
unfortunate Southeast Asian area in the vital field 
of transportation has been most encouraging, I believe 
that it is vital to maintain the momentum of efforts 
to get things done on a co-operative basis and the 
Survey has clear indications of the future course of 
the devolopiaent of transportation in Southeast Asia, 

The meeting in Manila vi?ill be an important step to 
launch COORDCOM into a more active and expanded role 
in developing the transportation and telecommunication 
potentials of Southeast Asia. 
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I a® particularly grateful for your 
suggestion that vje might hold the subsequent Coordi" 
natine Cominittee meeting in Washington at the same 
time CMay/June 1972) as the International Transpor¬ 
tation Exposition. This meeting would probably be 
at the ministerial level and attended by the Ministers 
of Transportation of the eight COORDCOM countries, 
(Oambodia, Indonesia, Laos, Malaysia, Philippines, 
Singapore, Thailand, Vietnam). I am planning to raise 
this suggestion of yours at the Manila meeting with 
representatives of Governments on CCORDCOM and report 
their reaction to you. 

From a personal point of view, I believe 
that the ministers would be pleased to hold their 
meeting at the Exposition and would be equally pleased 
to lend their prestige to the Exposition. 

Again please accept my thanks for your 
warm reception. 


Sincerely,yours 


sgd. 

fPhang Kon Hee) 
Secretary, 
COOELCOM. 
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PI^ESS 'fiELEi^>SE 

The Tenth Meeting of the Coordinating 
Committee of Southeast Asian Senior Officials on 
Transport and Communications (for short, called Coordcom) 
vias hosted by the Asian Development Bank in the 
Savoy Hotelj Manila on 26-28 October, 1971< 

^seting was attended by altogether sixteen 
representatives of the G-overnmsnts of Indonesia, Laos, 
Malaysia, Philippines, Singapore, Thailand and the 
Repuslic of Vietnam. Brunei and the Khmer Republic 
were unable to send representatives to the Meeting. 

respective leaders of the Member Delegations 
to the Meeting were.; Mr. H. Gand.Tar . Chief, Foreign 
Cooperation Division, Bureau of Planning and Development, 
Department of Communications, Djakarta, Indonesia ; 

M r. T. Cisouphannouvong. Director of Civil Aviation, 
Ministry of Public Works and Transportation, Vientiane, 
li^S.Mr. Bashah bin Horrliu, Principal Assistant Secretary, 
Ministry of Transport, Euala Lumpur, Malaysia : Cpi. 

Al fredo T. Kagawan , , , Consultant on Transportation and 
Communications, Presidential Economic Staff, Office of the 
President, Manila, Philippines : Mr. Yan W.-. 

First Secretary, Singapore Embassy, Manila; Lt. Oomdr 
A ree Satayamana , Deputy Under-Secretarj^ of State, 

Ministry of Communications, Bangkok, Thailandf 
Mr, Effang . Ngoc Than, Secretary-General, Ministzy of 
Communications and Posts, Saigon, Republic of 



, 4-» A total of fourteen OtserverB from the 

United Nations Eevelopment Programme, Asian Devslopment 
Bank, and the Govemments of Japan, United Kingdom and 
the United States of America also attended the Meeting. 

5’i Ooli Alfredo T. Kagawan^ Leader of the 

pkilippine Delegation and Lt. Oomdr, Area Satayamanaip 
Leader of the Ihai Delegation, ware unaniraously elected 
Chairriian and Vice-Chairman of the Meeting respectively. 

The main subject considered at the 3-day Meeting 
vras the Draft Report on the Southeast Asian Regional 
Transport Survey. Seven countries in the region, 
namely Indonesia, Laos, Malaysia, Philippines, Singapore, 
Thailand and the Republic of Tletnam requested the 
Asian Development Bahlc to carry out this Siuvey with a 
view to formulating a comprehensive and rational framework 
and identifying areas for the development of transportation 
as a means for the general development of the region and 
for closer and more conecete co-operation among countries 
in the region. The Bardo raised about US,J3 million through 
million from USS1> and about ®1 mlilion from nETDP and the 
balance from other sources to carry out the survey. 

7• The Meeting reviewed and commented upon the 

methodoly, findings and recommendations of the 
Draft Report of the Survey. Countries which participated 
in the Survey reacted favourably to the Survey and 
were eager that follow-up action should now be planned 
and Implemented, They noted the far-reaching implications 
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of many of tha findings and recommendations of the 
Survey. They thanked the Bank for having carried out 
the Survey and urged the Bank to take into consideration 
their views and comments when finalising the Report. 

8. Coordcom also discussed a number of 

subjects besides the Draft Report of the Southeast 
Asian Transport Survey. It agreed that the organisation 
had proved its worth and agreed in principle that it sliould 
continue, particularly to serve as the body mainly 
responsib^-e for the follow-up actions on the finding and 
recommendations of the Survey. The Meeting expressed 
appreciation to the Government of Malaysia dorlcatrying out 
the functions of the Interim Secretariat during the past 
four years, Coordcom agreed to accept the offer by the 
Government of Malaysia to host its strengthened Secretariat, 
It also agreed in principle that Member Governments would 
continue to contribute towards meeting part of the cost of 
maintaining the Secretariat. Hov^fever, Coordcom would seek 

assistance from ht'.ltiAla’iieral sources to carry out specific 

and 

projects /.programmes. In this connection, Coordcom 
thanked the URDP, ADB, and the Governments of Japan, 

Rnited Kingdom and the United States of America for 
assistance rendered to date and y/as encouraged by indications 
that further assistance would, be forthcoming in future. 

9* Delegates and Observers to the Meeting 

v;ere most impressed by the generous hospitality and 
efficient support facilities and conference staff 
provided by tlhe Asian Development Bank and the Philippines 
Delegation. They expressed their heartfelt thanks, in 
particular to Vice-President C.S. Krishna Moorthy 



who had a frank discuesion with Leaders of Delegations 
and the Bank and the Philippine Delegation in general. 


A sian Development Bank, 
Manila. 

28 October 1971 



PMT ITTB 


Memtere of tho Co-ordinating 
Committee, Otsorvers and Interim 
Secretariat and Conference Staff 
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IS-lOM-8 

Tenth Meeti ng of the Co-ordinating Committee 
of .Southea st Asian Senior Officials on 
Transport and Communications 

26-29 October; 1971 

Asian Development Bank 
Manila, Philippines 


LIST OF Delegate Awn 
'OBSERVISRS 

I. DELEGATES 


I 

Delegates 

Mr. N. Gandjar, 

Chief, 

Foreign Co-operation Division, 
Department of Communications, 
Djakatrta. 


Marne of Country 
Indonesia 


Mr. T. Sisouphannouvong, 
Director of Civil Aviation, 
Ministry of Public Vforks 
and Transportation, 
Vientiane. 
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Malaysia 


Philippines 


Singapore 


Thailand 


Mr. Bashah bin Wordlnj 
Principal Assistant Secretary, 
Ministry of Transport, 

Kuala Lumpur. 

Mr. Yusaf bin Hitam, 

Coi«is#lior'>: ■ , ,/ i ■. 

Malaysian Embassy., Manila. 

Col, Alfredo Kagawan, 

Consultant on Transopott and 
Communications, Presidential Economic 
Staff, Office of the President, 
Manilas 

Mr. Victorinh Basco, 

Director of Transportation and 
Communications, Presidential 
Economic Staff, Office of the 
President, Manila. 

Mr. Carlos Leuiio, 

Executive Director, 

Infrastructure Operations Centre, 
Manila. 

Mr. Red Asprer, 

Economist, Transport & Communicat" 
ions Centre, Office of President, 
Manila. 

Mrs. Grace Oblena, 

Senior Statistician, 

Department of Commerce and 
Industry, Manila. 

Mr. Yap Eu Win, 

First Secretary, 

Singapore Embassy, Manila. 

Lt. Coradr. Aree Satayamana, 

Deputy Under"Secretary of State, 
Ministry of Communications, 

Bangkok. 

Mr. Amphon Tiyabhorn, 

Chief, Transport and Communications, 
National Economic Development 
Board, Bangkok. 

Mr, Kovit Kovanda, 

Ministry of Communications, 

Bangkok. 


Vietnam, Republic of 


Mr. Hoang Wgoc Than, 

Secretary •'General, Ministry of 
Communications and Posts, Saigon. 



Mr. Nguyen Van Dat, 
Director-General of Ports, 
Prime Minister's Department, 
Saigon. 

Mir. Bui Nhu Tiep, 

Deputy Director-General of 
Highway, 

Ministry of Public Works, 
Saigon.' 

lli OBSERVERS 

United Nations Development Mr. William Harding, 

UNDP Resident Representative, 
UNDP, Manila. 

Asian Development Bank Mr. K. L. Luthra, 

Deputy Director, 

Projects Depattment, Asian 
Development Bank, lianila 

Mr. K. Natori, 

Projects Economist, 

Projects Departments 

Asian Development Bank, Manila. 

Mr. Martin Staab, 

Project Economist, Asian 
Development Bank, Manila. 

Mr, VJilllam Krebs, 

Project Director of Regional 
Transport Survey, Arthur D, 
Little, Manila, 

Japan >^ 1 -^ Masuko Uada, 

Senior Policy Planning Officer, 
Secretary to the Minister, 
Ministry of Transport, Japan. 

Mr. Masaji Takahashi, 

Second Secretary of the 
Japanese Embassy, 

Manila, 

United Kingdom Mr, A. A. W. Landymore, 

Alternate Executive Director, 
Asian Development Bank, 

Manila. 

Mr. John Taylor, 

Second Secretary (Political 
Officer), 

British Embassy, Manila. 
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United States of America 'tfr. K. Rabin, 

pirector. 

East Asia Department, 

Agency for International 
Development, State Department 
Washington. 

Mr. Lee St. Lawrence, 
Counsellor for Regional ■ 
Development, American Embassy 
in Bangkok. 

Mr. C. Spurgeon, 

Manager, international 
Transportation Expositionj 
Department of Transportation, 
Washington, 

Mr. Ronald Rogers, 

Regional Affairs Officer, 
American Embassy in Bangkok. 

Mr. Raymond Cohen, 

USAID, Manila, 

III. INTERIM SECRETARIAT 


Secretary Ife. phang Kon Hee, 

Deputy Chairman, 

Urban Development Authority, 
Prime Minister's Department, 
Kuala Lumpur 

Stenographers Migs Juliana Moses, 

Deputy Chairman’s Office 
Urban Development Authority 
Prime Minister’s Department 
Kuala Lumpur. 

Miss Ainon Shahurain, 

Resource Development Division, 
Economic Planning Unit, 

Prime Minister's Department, 
Kuala Lumpur. 

Mr, Hamzah bin Abdul Rahman, 
Economic Planning Unit, 

Prime Minister's Department, 
Kuala Lumpur. 


General Assistant 



IV i CONSEEMCSSI'AFJ' 


Mr. Cessr Cruz, 

Recepiion and Lia^on; 

Asian Development Bank. 

Mr. Marc el o Javier, 

Reception and Liaison^ 

Asian Development Bank* 

Miss Sylvia B, Hantegui^ 
Research AssistanJ:, 

Asian Development" Bank. 

Miss Mini Z, Boyola, 
Secretary, Asian Development 
Bank A 

Miss Nena S', Agaunod, 
Secretary, Asian Development 
Bank. 

Miss Cora 1. Mangilitj 
Secretary, Asian Development 
Bank* 

Miss Isabel Paz A. Gavino, 
Secretary, Asian Development 
Bankj 

Gdneral Serviced Mr. Joe Bagon, 

Asian Development Bank. 

Mr, Erank Barena, 

Asian Development Bank, 

Mr. Claudio Mendiola, 

Asian Development Bank, 


Interim Secretariat, 
Coordcom, 

Manila, 


2Gth October, 1971 







